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+ what karat. golds 
should craftsmen use? 


Our newest booklet answers 

this with basic facts about Karat 
golds and how to work with: 

them. Send for “An Introduction to 


Karat Golds for Hand Craftsmen.” 
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An eriginal creation for hand-weasing 
by Maric Pheips, whe hepes lhe it. 


Marie Phelps may “hope”, but we feel sure you'll not only like the “Straw- 
berry Patch”, but want to go weaving with it. 
Especially when you can employ this unusual design in so many attractive 
ways (see list above) merely by altering size of linen thread and reed. 
Our camera has tried to catch the woven-in, stripe like pattern; in “real life” 
the stripes you seem to see are about 3° wide. Mrs. Phelps says be sure to 
tell you the warp can be of one color, or each stripe can have its own color. 
In other words, here's plenty of chance for self-expression and individuality. 


Send fer Patiern Ederlin Pure 
Linen Yarn comes ‘ = 
Send only 2We for easy to follow Ederlin Pattern #6. in many weights 


and « wide ve 
T and compicte instruction sheet for going ahead with riety of exciting 
colors. Send 25¢ 
Dept. U, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Phila. 24, Penne. 


the “Strawberry Patch” for sample card. 
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Craft is Art by M. L. 

An Artist Works in Plastic by Margaret Anderson 
Weaving for Name Designers by Jack Lenor Larsen 
Pottery Without a Wheel by Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 
A Spoonful of Sea Water by Robert Beverly Hale 
Tradition in Danish Silver by Charlotte Hathaway 
Embroidered Tableaux by Mary Lyon 

Japanese Match Covers by Werner Jaspert 

Decorating Trays by Maria D. Murray 


Craftsman’s World 


NO. 4 


The Workshop— Weaving with Nimble Spindles by Marguerite Brooks... 


Wood Surfaces by C. Coggeshall 
Wax-Resist Decoration by Karl Martz 
Exhibitions 


The Bookshelf 


OUR COVER #& Handwrought silver designed by Henning Koppel, youngest 
of the Jensen group in Copenhagen. (“Tradition in Danish Silver,” page 26.) 
Koppel designs with the contemporary feeling for fluidity of form. Condiment 
set has linings of sapphire-blue enamel, satin surfaces. At Georg Jensen Inc., 
New York. Arrangement by Sydney Butchkes, photographs by Hans Van Nes. 
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HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
. DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


9g our arns which have been acclaimed Dy 
y 
wice 


cernir 
weaving experts the most outstanding 


ronge for distinctive sfyiing and Gcesigning 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and woshabie 
represent our stondcord 


hese yarns 


re availabie ct ali times 


pply onc a 
“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. A, New York 10, N. Y. 


You may hove explicit confidence in weaving, crocheting ond loce- 
making supplies ond equipment purchased from Hughes Fawcett Inc 
W's our business to moke your weoving and crocheting caver and more 


enjoyable more economical too We hove been leading importers and 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads ond yarns for more thon 63 yeors 


LECLERC LOOMS .. . MISSOURI LOOMS 
STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 
Stehedco Reeds, Horness Frames, Heddles Shutties of all varieties and 
mokes...Hond ond Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Hondweoving 
Large Selection of all hand-loom weaving accessories Cotten corpet 
worp ond roving lures metallic yorns Selling agents for Lily Mills 


lorge onortment of supples everleble for this fost 
ond colors, Send 10 conte growing ort Write for Pree Circular, 
Number One 


Send tor 40. page cotoleg No. 3 ond com 
plete Boot of somples containing 10 sompie 
end color cords of |inens. coftens ond wool 
Both tor $1.00 povpoid this price to be 
reboted on first order of $10 00 of more 


me Hughes Fawweett, 1088 


Dept. CW-12 115 Franklin St., New York 13, 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current, throughout the year. Good Design, third annual exhi- 
bition of home furnishings, sponsored by the Museum of 
a Art and the Merchandise Mart, at the Mart, Chicago, 

nots 


Current, indefinite. Exhibition, “The Life and Works of Frederick 
aan at the Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New 
or 


Through July 26. Exhibition, “Nine Modern Designers in the Jen- 
sen Silver Tradition,” Marshall Field & Co:, Chicago, Mlinois. 


Through Augu& 2. Summer Session, courses in crafts, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Through August 8. Summer Session, Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Through August. “Abstract Design in Printed Modern Textiles,” 
Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New 
York City 


Through September 1. “Masterpieces of Architectural Drawings,” 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Through September 4. Exhibit of designs for fountains, drawings 
and prints, largely French and Italian of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, 


Through September 5. Third Annual “Young Americans” Compe- 
tition, gallery at America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New 
York City 


Through September 5. Fletcher Farm Craft School, sponsored by 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen, fifth season of classes, in five 
two-week periods, Proctorsville, Vermont 


Through October 31. On loan from the Louvre, suit of armor be- 
longing to France's King Henry Il, at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City. 


July. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “A Panoramic Review of 
Textiles,” Children’s Nature Museum, Rock Hill, South Care 
lina: “Chinese Silks of the Manchu Dynasty,” Hunter House, 


Newport, Rhode Island; “Textiles used in the Post-Revolu- 
tionary Shrines of America,” Speed Art Museum, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


July 13 through August |. The Living Arts, juried exhibition of 
crafts, architecture and industrial design, sponsored by the 
Silvermine Guild of Artists and the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen, for state craftsmen, at Silvermine Guild of Artists 
Galleries, Norwalk, Connecticut 


July 17-27. International Conference of Craftsmen in Pottery and 
Textiles, Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England. An ex 
hibition of examples of the best work made in Great Britain 
during the past 30 years will subsequently visit London and 
other centers in England and Scotland under the auspices 
of the Arts Council of Great Britain. 


July 20-August 20. Summer exhibition by the Maine Coast Artists, 
Upstairs Gallery, Rockport, Maine. 


July 21-25. Fifth Annual Craftsmen’s Fair of the Southern High 
lands, City Auditorium, Asheville, North Carolina. 


July 31 through August 3. Fifth Annual Fair of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl 


vania. 


dugust. Sealamandré Museum Exhibit: “Contemporary Woven 
Textiles,” Wustum Museum, Racine, Wisconsin. 


dugust 4-11, Exhibition, “Nine Modern Designers in the Jensen 
Silver Tradition,” Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Washington 


4ugust 5-9. Craftsmen’s Fair, sponsored by League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts & Crafts, Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, New 
Hampshire. 
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August 8-25. Exhibition, “Nine Modern Designers in the Jensen 
Silver Tradition,” Brock, Los Angeles, California. Dates to be 
announced for the following: Rich's, Atlanta, Georgia; Busch- 
Reisinger, Cambridge, Massac 5 Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio; Shreve, Crump and Low, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Caldwell’s, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Gump's, San 
Franciseo, California. 


August 19-23. Craftsmen-at-Work Exhibition, Vocational High 
School, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


September'7-October 22. Italy at Work, Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


September % through 13. Show of 300 hooked rugs from towns on 
Cape Cod, conducted by Florence H. Rich, at Cape Cod Art 
Association Gallery, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


November 9-December 7. ith Ceramic National, sponsored by 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pot- 
tery Company, The Syracuse Museum. Entries due September 
18, 19, 20 in regional centers. For information write 17th 
Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 


November 17 through December 24. Helen Bunn Competition for 
American and Canadian Craftsmen, sponsored by the St. 
Paul Gallery and School of Art, in ceramics, weaving, deco- 
rated textiles, metal jewelry, wood and enamels. November 
17-29: Midwest Craftsmen’s Seminar at the Gallery. For in- 
formation write Delmar M. Kolb, St. Paul Gallery and School 
of Art, 476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


January 1, 1953. Deadline for entries for Fleischman International 
Carpet Design Competition, co-sponsored by Detroit Institute 
of Arts. First prize, $1,000. Entry blanks and details available 
at art schools and museums and from Arthur Fleischman 
Carpet Company, 12585 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 5, Michigan. 


ine Lines from 
Frederik Lunning Inc. 


a roster of names that will 
add prestige to any store 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain SSz 
Dinnerware and Artware 

Royal Copenhagen Faience — Dinnerware 
Gustavsberg—Famous Swedish ceramic artware 


Georg Jensen Stainless Steel—“Canute”, the fa- 
mous Georg Jensen quality now in stainless steel 


Venini-— Distinctive contemporary, hand-made Italian 
glass, shown in museums all over the world 


David Donaldson—Y oung American ceramist, known 
for hand-painted tiles, salad bowls, hors d’oeuvre boards 


Sussmuth — One of the fine West German glass makers: 
Good Design has selected many of his pieces 


Complete information upon request 


FREDERIK LUNNING INC. 
667 Fifth Avenue —New York 22, N. Y. 
Showroom at 682 Fifth Avenue 


Imported Linen Yarns sid 
Metallic For Lane | 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. C - BOSTON, MASS. 


Toots For CRAFTSMEN 
JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
Heather Mixtures © Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweover is king) 


Novelty yorns of every description, color and pvut-up 
SILK.WOOL-RAYON.LINEN-COTTON 
lolso sunfost & vot dye colors) 
Ne order too smol! or too lorge—any quontity from | pownd up. 


Free samples sent on request 


CLAY BODIES + PREPARED GLAZES 

UNDERGLAZE COLORS 

OVERGLAZE COLORS Dry and Liquid 
SUPPLIES - EQUIPMENT 

FOR BETTER WARE use Drakenfeld clay bodies 


with Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06 White Art Casting Clay 68203 

Cone 06 White Art Plastic Clay 68204 
Cut down crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. Both dry casting and moist clay bodies 
are available for cone 06 fire. And they're specifically 
designed for cone 06 glazes. 


ELECTRIC KILNS. These kilns 
give accurate heat, controlled 
within close temperature limits. 
Constructed throughout for long 
firing service. Four sizes avail- 
able in floor and bench models. 
rite for 
Complete — 


Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC, 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Flying Saucers by Tapio Wirkkala, Finnish artist. He carves delicate trays of ash 
blond birch wood, grain-ringed, as though by waves of the sea. At Georg Jensen Inc. 
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Craft is Art 


A work of art is not composed of any particular substance or given form in a specified 

manner. It is, rather, a unique ard beautiful product of the imagination done with 
superlative skill—a pot, a painting or a poem. We commonly speak of the craftsman- 
ship of painter, sculptor and poet, we regard their craftsmanship as essential to their 
work as it is to the Gobelin weavers. the great silversmiths and the glassblowers 
through the ages. We deplore, equally, the lack of craftsmanship in much that passes 
for fine art today. 

Rivers of words have washed over the dam in the attempt to define the difference 
between art and craft, and to divorce them, arbitrarily. As a simple matter of defini- 
tion, they are synonymous. For “art” Noah Webster gives us “skill in performance; 
an occupation requiring such skill or knuwledge; a craft.” For “craft” we have “art 
or skill; hence an occupation requiring this.” The artist and the craftsman are one. 

In his “ ‘Progress’ in the Graphic Arts,” T. M. Cleland sweeps aside such petty 
quibbling with one impatient gesture: “Art was once the business of artists and not of 
writers and was taught to artists by other artists and not professors; and its rather 
wholesome definition seems to have been—before anything was said about ‘art for 
art’s sake’—the doing of anything, from ploughing to painting, especially well. Crafts- 
manship was not suspect or thought to be ruinous to individuality—or perhaps indi- 
vidualities were not so feeble then that they could not survive the rigors imposed by 
craftsmanship. I do not know when the term ‘fine art’ was invented and the breach 
between it and craftsmanship began to widen, but I have come to believe that it was 
a sorry day for both.” 

Certainly no such invidious distinction was made by primitive or civilized man 
when he began to decorate his person, the utensils of his daily living, the walls around 
him and the tombs of his fathers. But now a vocabulary has sprung up to confuse 
the issue. Handcraft, handicraft, manual art, hand art—these are supposed to be the 
works of the craftsman, artist-craftsman, or designer-craftsman, to sample a few. Some- 
where along the line, the work of the architect became an “applied” art—a term which 
arose in the classroom, no doubt. But not in Michelangelo’s day, when the dome of 
Saint Peter’s in Rome was held to be as sublime as his statue of Moses and the paint- 
ings in the Sistine Chapel. Lifting his eyes to the Alhambra, or to the Cathedral of 
Chartres or, for that matter, to Lever House, the enchanted beholder forgets to split 
hairs about whether it’s art or applied art. No one attempted to catalog the poetry, 
architecture and painting of Michelangelo, or of Leonardo the Magnificent. There 
was no talk of “decorative art.” no stampede for the dictionary when Botticelli made 
an art of his tapestries and textile designs; when Donatello, the Florentine sculptor, 
did the same for woodcarving. 

Fine-drawn distinctions, hybrid hyphenations fool nobody. The term hand arts- 
which smacks of pretension and genteelism, seeking, as it does, to dignify crafts that 
need no apology—defeats its own purpose. It fails signally to distinguish craft from 
art since both painting and sculpture, the so-called fine arts, also are hand arts, 

The extreme purists about art will not let music in, Only the composer ranks as 
artist. The dry sheet music of a Bach or a Mozart, lying on silent, dusty shelves, is art. 
But common sense—and sensitivity—tell the rest of us that the skilled performer, if 
he be competent, and the conductor as well, are artists. They are also craftsmen. And 
we might add that the craftsman Stradivarius who made the violins was also an artist. 

Not every generation has its Shakespeare or its Shaw, anymore than it has an Ein- 
stein. It is unlikely that we shall ever again on earth have the exact equivalent of the 
cinquecento Italians. But we must believe that great art will continue to reappear 
among us. We do not know whether it will come through a man’s brush or his hammer, 
his loom or his chisel. When this mythical Titan of the future arises, is it conceivable 
that we shall refuse him the supreme accolade because he happens to work with clay 
instead of paint, or with metal instead of marble? The stature and the glory of his 
dream, together with his disciplined skill in giving it form, will win him the laurel, 
whether he has wrought a thing of beauty out of gold, or painted it on canvas. M. L. 
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Hirschberg 


an artist works in Plastic 


BY MARGARET ANDERSON 


Collage, “Two Planes,” composed of 
two layers of plastic one inch apart. 


| "peo the past few years Zahara Schatz, a recognized 
painter and sculptor, has been making provocative 
new art forms in plastic. She is continuously fascinated 
with this unique medium and its endless possibilities, yet 
it cannot be said that ‘she is experimenting, so right, so 
skillful and so individual is her work. 

After exploring the medium, Miss Schatz began mak- 
ing pieces of small scope—pendants and wide bracelets 
with imbedded arrangements of metal minutiae—and 
went on to trays, bowls, lamp bases, screens, murals, layer 
paintings and sculptures. She works exclusively in Plexi- 
glas. a thermoplastic material (methyl methacrylate) 
which can be molded through heat and will retain its 
shape. This is a comparatively simple process which may 
be described in elementary terms but, as in many crafts, 
the success of the finished form lies in the patience, the 
trial-and-error experimentation and the talent of the 
craftsman. In any case, plastics are a new and extremely 
versatile medium for the artist, professional or amateur, 
to work with, A sheet has no form or textural character 
of its own, as wood or stone has, but it can be molded 
and bent at will, It conducts light and reflects colors in 
wavs that are a challenge and a discovery to the artist. 

Zahara Schatz starts with a piece of Plexiglas cut from 
the standard sheet, 3 x 4 feet. (Murals and screens re- 
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At left, Zahara Schatz holds a metal-in-plastic 


composition. For her intricate 


“Improvisation,” below, she laminated by controlled heat. 


quire larger sheets.) A handsaw is adequate since Plexi- 
glas cuts quite easily, but an electric band saw can be 
useful, particularly for cutting irregular shapes. Plexi- 
glas may be clear (colorless and transparent), it may be 
tinted in one of several colors, or it may be opaque for 
a definite colored background. Only the artist's experi- 
ments can determine just what background will prove 
most effective for carrying out a particular scheme. 
When Miss Schatz has cut the sheet she paints the 
background design in metallic pigments: bronze, gold and 
aluminum powders. She then applies her selected and ar- 
ranged wonderland of small metal pieces and wires, or 
of dried leaves, ferns and grasses, perhaps using a collage 
technique for a certain design and texture. As soon as 
the composition is completed to her satisfaction she lami- 
nates the piece. That is, the base Plexiglas sheet and the 
design which is now integral with it are covered with an- 
other sheet—always transparent, though sometimes tinted 
in a pale color—and the two are joined together as layers. 
This is accomplished in one of two ways. A solvent for 
Plexiglas, such as acetone or ethylene dichloride, may be 
used. A thin coat is spread on the top piece and this is 
immediately placed upon the sheet which carries the de- 
sign. The two are then held together between two flat. 
heavy sheets of metal or plywood under pressure, with 


Dean Stone-Hugo Steccati 


several clamps. until the solvent is set. Care must be taken 
to avoid too much pressure, which will cause the design 
to shift. Sometimes the design structure itself is cemented 
to the Plexiglas by either solvent before lamination. 

The second method is to use heat. This is more difficult, 
but creates interesting textured effects by allowing the 
plastic to flow, like oil paint, around and through the 
design. The two sheets are heated separately for about 
ten minutes in an oven, at a temperature of 250° to 300° F. 
(Miss Schatz uses an ordinary gas stove.) Then they are 
pressed together in the same kind of form and are held 
firmly until set. While the plastic is hot it can be shaped 
by hand or by molds into bowls, plates, trays or lamp 
bases. Too much pressure in molding may crack the Plexi- 
glas, and too much heat will produce bubbles and crystal- 
line effects. However, the controlled use of overheating 
brings about fascinating variations, from a faint milkiness 
around the edge to a snowstorm effect. 

With lamination complete, the tray or bow! must be 
filed, scraped, sanded, buffed and trimmed. Filing pre- 
pares the surface for the final polishing. Miss Schatz 
holds the piece firm with a padded vise while she files 
it. Thin oil is used on the file. The scraper may be a 
square piece of thin hard steel, the back of a knife blade 
or a shaped piece of thin steel to fit a contour, but the 
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Oliver Baker 


thove, “layer painting” shows effective 

ase of screens. Below, sculpture combines plastic 
and brass rod. Far left, panel of 

window in California; left, abstraction of metals. 


Willa Percival 
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edge must always be straight and square. Held at a right 
angle and drawn across the Plexiglas, it removes a thin 
shaving, leaving a smooth surface. Wet sanding is apt 
to be a tedious operation. Coarse sandpaper (about 240 
to 300 grit) is used wet until scratches are removed; 
then a finer paper (up to 400) is sanded over the 
scratches that are left. The final paper (600 grit) leaves 
the piece satiny and ready for buffing to a polish. A 
small electric sander is very helpful. Buffing can be done 
by hand with dry Bon Ami or any fine abrasive on a cot- 
ton flannel cloth—although a very soft electric buffing 
wheel will save irksome work. Finally, she trims the bow] 
or tray, but never so that it is wholly symmetrical. Part 
of its interest lies in its free-form contour. 

The process is not completely controlled. For instance, 
a collage creates spaces of its own in lamination and the 
textures and depths give a composition an unexpected 
new dimension and quality. Again, some of Miss Schatz’s 
most interesting pieces are made by twisting and drawing 
up the malleable plastic, while it is still hot, into sugges- 
tive and unconfined shapes. These take on an extra quality, 
that of color and light reflection. A form has totally 
different lines and shadows when it is placed before a 
sunny window, on a dark table or near a lamp. In addi- 
tion, a composition of bent plastic and brass tubing never 
becomes static since it may be set in as many as three or 
four positions, and makes good sense when seen from 
every angle. Zahara Schatz makes use of light shining 
through or reflecting within as an integral part of the 
composition. Not only is Plexiglas a background which 
allows contrasting materials to be shown in a pattern 
without interference, but it repeats the pattern by re- 
flection. It invites her to make sensitive use of light and 
space in planning a composition. 


Fin of lamp base is treatment 
of copper, brass and silver; 

shaft is brass. Distributed by Raymor. 
Jewelry has pleasing textural quality. 


For the substances of her designs Zahara Schatz col- 
lects both metals and leaves in as many kinds, shapes, 
colors and textures as possible. In a metal composition 
she includes threadlike silver wire and strips of thin 
sheeting—tin or aluminum, copper, brass, stee]—and per- 
haps thin pieces of fine or coarse mesh copper or silver 
screen cut to accent the design. She uses small objects in 
the form of washers or discs (sometimes both together 
for a positive-negative effect), wire raveled from screen- 
ing, tiny glistening beads and dots, improbable odds and 
ends salvaged from workshops. She snips Lurex, to be 
sprinkled, like thistledown, in the background. 

Miss Schatz says that it is extremely difficult to arrange 
natural forms—leaves, ferns, grasses, tiny flowers—in an 
abstract and stylized design. Her carefully thought-out 
collages of metals and her “exercises” in jewelry were a 
necessary preparation. Inevitable variations in leaves 
from the same tree, to be placed together, are a real 
problem in the consummation of a design. Most of these 
leaves——elm, poplar, aspen, oak, maple and others, in the 
colors of spring, summer and fall—she gathered herself 
in the New York countryside, and pressed between the 
pages of telephone books. Some of the more ephemeral 
specimens she bought and others she has carried from 
New Mexico. 

Plexiglas is so light and durable that bowls and trays 
made of it may be used in endless ways, except as ash- 
trays. Zahara Schatz’s pieces are as versatile as her 
medium and they range from actual windows to coffee- 
table tops and doorknobs. The knobs, made from pieces 
thicker than the usual two sheets, have a pleasing patina, 
like the feel of a smooth round pebble in the hand. (Her 
pendants and bracelets, also, have distinctive contours, as 
important for accessories as the design.) The lamp bases 
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are a good example of her functional pieces. Free-form, 
they are well balanced and responsive to light as no other 
material is. Miss Schatz has devised a means for inte- 
grating the wiring of the lamps with the composition. 
It is run through the brass rods which curve in and 


mt around the Plexiglas as part of the base or act as a 


Pe 


vertical shaft straight through the middle of the lamp. 
Miss Schatz is constantly at work on special orders for 


x interiors. One of her most successful pieces is a tall 
paneled window in a California house. The effect of the 
window changes with the sun’s position, and at night 


when light shines through it, it becomes pale green. When 
light comes from behind the window the metals in the 


aoe plastic are dark silhouettes; with light shining in front, 


they glow brilliantly in silver, gold and copper tones. 
The Schatz mural in a bank in lower Manhattan dem- 


; onstrates quite another technique. This is a map of Israel 
vo oi constructed to scale. The artist manipulated five layers of 
: — Plexiglas to suggest the elevation of the mountains and to 
—- give depth and dimension. She used mesh and wire to in- 


dicate topography and specific places with accuracy. The 
mural is impressionistic, yet a native of Israel can im- 
mediately point to his birthplace. 

Another major project, which shows the effective use 
of Plexiglas in an architectural scheme, is the mural. 


eo nineteen feet long and four feet high, made for the bar 
4 


in Warwick House at Atlantic City. Miss Schatz de- 
signed it entirely from photographs of the buildings and 
the oceanfront and, perhaps because she had not seen 
the resort. gave it a stylized and dreamlike appearance. 
Even for large compositions she never makes a prelimi- 
nary sketch on paper, but in this case she first put to- 
gether a smaller mural as a model to get the desired 
effect. The background is dark, with edge-lighting to pick 
up the sparkle of the metals, of which there is great 
variety in kind and shape. The fishes in the foreground 
and the people she cut out of very thin sheeting: used 
combinations of wire and screen for the buildings. 
Zahara Schatz says that design must be an organization 
of many elements: space, line, texture, chiaroscuro, planes 
and forms. Her theory is apparent in her diverse compo- 
sitions in Plexiglas; they are never confused and they are 


+ 


never distorted or busy. 


Wiss Schatz’s family is one of distinguished artists; her 
father founded the Bezalel Art School and Museum in Is- 
rael. After graduation from Paris art schools she came 
here, in 1937. Her work has been widely shown; plastic 
compositions at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, New York. 


Top, « offee table panel has richness 
of color. desian: hase Ple viglas is opaque 
white. Bowl above and tray. 


right, use metals in various forms. 
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weaving 
for Name 
Designers 


BY JACK LENOR LARSEN 


The successful translation to 
power looms may serve 


fashion as well as interiors 


s weaving for the shelter field becomes more and more 

A crowded, so that teaching and designing for industry 
no longer offer adequate scope for the number of weavers 
trained, it is time to weigh the opportunities for hand- 
weaving in fashion apparel and accessories. It is true 
that in the designing and weaving of mock-ups for the 
garment fabric industry a number of weavers have made 
names for themselves. However, the true place of hand- 
woven fabrics, as a corollary to fashion, has not as yet 
been fully determined: the place of handwovens in 
fashion is as unexplored today as was the field of fabrics 
for interiors two decades ago. The fact that the hand- 
weaver is a more versatile counterpart of his industrial 
cousin, that he can deliver the goods more quickly than 
is possible through the channels of industry, will recom- 
mend him to fashion designers. 

The dynamic growth of American handweaving in re- 
cent years has not been notably allied with fashion. Rather 
it has been fostered by decorators and architects, who use 
far more handwoven fabric than do dress designers and 
tailors. And yet four times as much machine-produced 
material is used by the garment makers as by the furnish- 
ings industry. The fact that handwoven fabrics for 
fashion have been virtually limited to tweeds and pro- 
vincials may be the reason why so many more people 
sit on handwovens than wear them. Furnishing fabrics 
owe their greater success to the weavers who have de- 
veloped handwoven counterparts to nearly every fabric 
function such as rugs, screens, casements, blinds and 
upholstery. They have evolved fabrics both casual and 
elegant, which have surpassed in style and appearance 
either mass-produced or imported goods, They have been 
quicker to realize a market that creates the fashion rather 
than follows it, and to avail themselves of the custom jobs 
which large mills and foreign competition cannot fulfill. 
Through more adequate showrooms and sample service, 
through publicity and distribution, they have become a 
vital and a permanent element of interior architecture. 

Always to be reckoned with in the growth of hand- 
weaving is the barrier of cost, yet cost alone seems less 
of an obstacle than undeveloped marketing channels and 
insuflicient promotion. Promotion, for example, has made 
a virtual selling point of the relatively high cost of 
sterling silver, handblown glass, percale sheets and other 
quality products. Again, cost is prohibitive only in rela- 
tion to value: the fashion designer who feels that the ex- 
pense of a handwoven textile will curtail her volume of 
sales or squeeze her margin of profit will be less reluctant 
to accept these facts when fabrics are so designed as to 
lend her product style and distinction. 

The value of a handcrafted article may rest within the 
recognizable classic range of a Fortuny print or a Ham- 
bidge tweed that one buys for a lifetime, or in its unique- 
ness for a season. Or it may lie in the prestige of a name 
designer, known for style and competence. But the time is 
gone when the snobbery of a “handwoven” label is sufli- 
cient in itself to justify the necessary high cost. The price 
of handwovens has not been as much of an obstacle, 
either, as the dubious reputation earned by some hand- 
weaving for being sleazy, poorly crafted and finished. 
Even more damaging has been the craftsman’s inability 
to keep deadlines or to establish himself as a desirable 
business relation. 

To a weaver familiar with designing in the field of 
drapery and upholstery, the structural limitations of gar- 
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Eve Tartar adapts bamboo 
material for felt travel hat at top, sun 
hat above to be worn with sammer 
cottons. Below, ties of mixed yarns, belts 
with metallics, all handwoven 


ment fabrics sometimes appear stringent. Every techni- 
cal requirement of cloth must be most meticulously ad- 
hered to. The fabric must be well meshed in order not to 
fray in cutting or slip at the seams. It is even more 
essential that the material withstand the stresses and 
strains of body movement than in the case of upholstery, 
which is to be molded over a static chair form. The ex- 
tent of its resilience must be fully controlled. Whether 
the fabric is for cutting on the bias, as for a draped skirt, 
or to remain rigid in the unsupported upper of a shoe, 
will largely determine the fundamental selection of both 
weave and weaving material. The fibers of most articles 
of apparel must be selected to withstand abrasion, with 
the yarn and weaving construction such as to prevent 
shrinkage or loss‘of resiliency, and to insure at least as 
much wrinkle-resistance as in commercial fabrics. 

Whereas a rug, sofa covering or drapery may undergo 
several cleanings in a lifetime, a shirting or glove ma- 
terial requires weekly, if not daily freshening. When- 
ever possible, a handwoven material should be so de- 
signed, constructed and finished that it lends itself to 
eflicient upkeep. The linen shirting for Mark Cross, pic- 
tured here, is not only woven openly for summer, but it 
is finished to minimize creasing. The fact that the hand- 
woven shirts are resistant to soil and practically wrinkle- 
proof will compensate in laundry bills for a higher ini- 
tial cost. The ties, too, get repeat sales on the basis of 
not mussing even when packed. 

Even more in fashion than in decorative fabrics, scale 
seems to be the arbiter of successful designing. Scale in 
some instances may be very bold, but it is vital always 
that a fashion fabric be appealing in close-up. A drapery 
is usually not seen closer than two yards off, but a glove, 
a hat. a suit must stand the scrutiny of close inspection 
throughout a téte-a-téte such as luncheon. More important 
than discovering a color that seems new and fresh, or 
than developing a complementary combination, is the 
use made of that color to exemplify its fine fitness to the 
seale of the garment and its wearer. Dramatic simpli- 
fication is the designer's usual suggestion. For if our 
drapery fabric—because of its wide spread—may em- 
brace many enriching divergencies of texture and pat- 
tern, of color and of contrast, our fashion fabric just as 
surely must retain the simplicity of a single emphasis 
so that it will combine graciously with the several other 
textures of a wardrobe. 
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It is imperative, of course, that the color be right. 
Rightness for the fashion market is more closely related 
to the style cycle than it is for a custom client or client's 
client, whose scheme may depart widely from the general 
trend. The actual choice of color, in some cases, will not 
be the weaver’s, but he must be able to work sympa- 
thetically with the prescribed color ways. And often it 
will be precisely that finesse that will do the selling job. 

The compensation of working in fashion accessories 
has been more considerable than | had once imagined. 
Sharing the style concepts and functional limitations of 
the designer, this weaver is lifted out of old ruts to face 
fresh prospects. For the most part | have enjoyed a closer 
collaboration with the fashion designer than is usual in 
working on decorative fabrics. Even though working to- 
gether on swatches, translating and revising, may be more 
frustrating than to work alone and directly, it is more 
than compensated for by the unpredictable outcomes. To 
reproduce a design in the client's color, or in a completely 
changed scale or fiber, may produce results inconceivable 
to the weaver working alone, without hindrance or as- 
sistance. Renée Montague’s “gold tweed” for gloves and 
bags evolved from her selecting the weight of one swatch, 
the color of another, and translating both into metallic 
yarns. Eve Tartar’s hats, on the contrary, came through 
her own adaptation of a shade material to suit her pur- 
poses, but the transmutation came when she said, “This 
is summer!” and asked for white-on-white instead of the 
black-on-black of the original. Some leather-wefted, open- 
woven material for women’s shoes preved non-structural 
and therefore unsuitable. In solving this problem, | had 
my first experience with an all-leather warp. 

Undoubtedly the greatest pleasure in watching these 
pieces grow has been in the realization that the initial 
form of the weaving has been retained. The ties and belts 
are entities completed on the loom, while the shirtings, 
glove and shoe materials, adapted to classic patterns for 
cutting, let the character of the weaving predominate. 


Jack Larsen, bright young star in decorative weaving, BA 
at University of Washington, MF A at Cranbrook Academy, 
teaches handweaving; works with architects, decorators; 
develops power-woven fabrics for A. Clarke and Thaibok. 
Made lobby draperies at Lever House for Raymond Loewy. 


Plaid shirts above handwoven in cotton yarns, 
natural jute and linen in two shades, Power-woven 
translation in white linen from Mark Cross. 


All-gold tweed handwoven for 
Renée Montague’s evening bags, gloves ; 
in Metlon’s metallic; red or green tint. 
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Pottery without a Wheel 


Rosa of southern Mexico turns 
unglazed pots and sophisticated figures 


by a primitive Indian method 


Rosa’s first step in making an olla from 

local clay is to form a rough cone. She punches 
with clenched fist till it is hollow and 

rounded. As she turns and pats it for uniform thickness, 
it takes on the shape of a knitted cap. 

Now Rosa places two saucers on her flat stone. 
one face dou n. the other up fo receive base 

of jar. Steadily she turns jar till 

it has the desired roundness. Then she rolls a 

piece of clay hetween her hands. coils it 

into a collar and fits it at top. She resumes rotating 
motion, gradually forms neck with her hand. 
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BY MARJORIE CORDLEY ROUILLION 


ye the coming of the Spaniards the potter’s wheel 
was unknown in the Americas, but pottery was made 
which looks as though it had been thrown on a wheel. It 
was interesting, therefore, to discover an old method of 
pottery-making still in use in Mexican Indian villages 
within a few miles of Oaxaca, a center where potters 
use modern techniques and would probably find two 
saucers an inadequate substitute for their wheel and a pit 
dificult to fire in. 

In Mexico a village often devotes itself to one craft 
and is outstanding for the skill and beauty it develops in 
that field. Sometimes the craft belongs to the men, some- 
times to the women, but usually everyone in the village 
has a part in its basic activity. 

In San Bartolo Coyotepec the black pottery is made by 
both men and women, with some help from the younger 
generation. The men go with their donkeys to fetch the 
clay from the rich pockets at the base of the nearby 
mountain. Men and women work together at home, the 
family serving as art school for the children, who are 
familiar with the feeling and forms of clay from baby- 
hood, That they are allowed to take part from their 


early days seems to give them a kinship with the clay so 
that they naturally follow their parents in the work. 

In Coyotepec there are a number of flourishing potters 
but none are better known than Rosa and Juventino. In 
the museum in Oaxaca is a large jar made by Juventino. 
The smaller pieces from their kiln are equally a joy to 
see and use. They work together, Juventino making the 
great jars, Rosa the smaller, with young Valentino mod- 
eling birds as a specialty as well as caring for the kiln. 
Molds are sometimes used, mostly for small pieces. The 
jars made on saucers never have contact with a mold, and 
except for the coil used for the neck of the jars no pots 
are built by means of coils. All pieces are unglazed. 

W. H. Holmes in “Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern 
United States” in the 20th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology says, “The hand is the true proto- 
type of the wheel as well as of other shaping tools, but 
the earliest artificial revolving device probably consisted 
of a shallow basket or bit of gourd ... .” If Dr. Holmes 
was right in his conjecture, then the two saucers used by 
the Indians today must be a refinement of these tools of 
primitive potters. 
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; Rosa gives clay added moisture for union of The lip takes final form as jar turns 
: neck and jar, shapes collar with firm smoothly, unhurriedly, to impulse of Rosa's lejt 
# : ; outward pressure, using folded piece of leather. hand. Now it is set to dry for a day or more. 


ae On Friday Valentino loads the kiln, a hole 

six or seven feet deep with grate about two feet 
from bottom. A second hole provides draft. 
Ollas, sirens, bowls, bottles, bells and whistles 
are laid in, unprotected. He covers 


i kiln with shards to hold heat, allow passage for 
oe smoke. Pottery is unglazed, fired at low heat, 
ew to be exposed to air later. Valentino 

lifts out jars, wipes off soot. Surfaces may 
remain dull or may have a soft black gloss. 

i At right, Rosa’s galloping horse pitcher. 
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Rosa revolves hardened jar on saucers, scrapes Any decoration is simple. With a stone Rosa scratches 
it with a shard to correct any imperfection, three triangles, apexes toward neck, bases almost touching. 
finally rubs surface with a smooth stone. Large ollas may have a flower between triangles. 


Marjorie Cordley Rouillion 


Jars made by Coyete pec and nearby potters are sold at market—Saturday in 
Oaxaca, Sunday in Tlacalula. Rosa’s ollas are famous, sell for less than fijty cents. 
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Vagnified spoonful of sea water, Hall of Ocean Life, American Museum 
of Natural History; below, Heliodrymus dendrocyclus. 


His full name is Sethopyramis 
enneactis, Rhizopoda Haeckel. 
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Gorgonetia mirabilis, a radiolarian, 
division of marine rhizopods, 


classified by Haeckel. 


BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE 


a spoonful of Sea Water 


£ hrc GH man has always spent a third of his life in 
sleep it is only recently that the vast area of dreams 
has been explored. It is only recently that Sigmund Freud 
and others organized their safari through the subcon- 
scious. They had good hunting and returned with a fine 
catch of dreams. These were subsequently spread out, 
analyzed and discussed, and the results published. 

The effect of all this on the world of art was more than 
startling. A large number of artists who had followed the 
ancient fashion of looking out but not in suddenly re- 
versed themselves and began to look in but not out. Thus 
they produced forms, colors and textures that had never 
been seen before. They thoroughly shocked our grand- 
mothers and it seems they are still shocking us. But it 
must be admitted that their efforts have strongly affected 
contemporary design in all its branches—whether for 
better or worse still seems a matter for discussion. 

Now while sleep absorbs one-third of man’s life, the 
sea covers two-thirds of the earth upon which he lives. 
And even though the sea has been with us a long, long 
time—longer even than the subconscious— it seems that 
only lately has the public become fully aware of its ex- 


istence. For this, | believe we owe much to William Beebe, 
Thor Heyerdahl and Rachel Carson whose popular and 
entrancing books have lately introduced us to the sea— 
our monstrous, our mysterious, our age-old but unknown 
companion. 

Now that our thoughts have suddenly turned toward 
the sea, as some time ago they turned: towards the sub- 
conscious, it may be that our artists will realize that there 
is a myriad of sea forms, sea colors and sea textures 
hitherto neglected, awaiting exploitation. Certainly the 
photographs of the superb shapes shown on these pages 
present a wealth of inspiration for the designer. And it 
must be remembered that they represent but a micro- 
scopic fraction of the whole, such beauty as might be 
found in but a spoonful of sea water. 

Let us then leave the dry land and enter the sea; we 
shall not be disappointed. There is promise even in the 
exotic and unfamiliar nomenclature. For here are the 
abyssal fishes and the acorn barnacles. Here are the corals 

the organ pipe, the staghorn, and dead man’s fingers. 
Here are the gribbles and the grunions and the lumines- 
cent piddock. And the spring diatoms and the cushion 
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These meticulously built up glass models represent 
the skeletal remains of minute radio- 


larian protozoans. Above, Theopera cortina; 
top left, Dendrocircus arborescens ; 

left, Sithophormis eupilium; lower left, 
Triceraspyres giraffa; 


below, Dictyophimus hertwigii 
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Radiolaria all, a division of microscopic 

marine rhizopods. Models handblown in glass for 
the Museum by Herman Mueller stand 4 

to 8 inches high, magnified hundreds of times. 
Above, Actissa princeps shows nucleus in cell; 
below, Acanthodesmia corona; 

right, Dorcadospyris dinoceras ; 

above it, Orosphaera ser pentina waves 


her pseudopoda. 
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One cubic inch of pond water magnified 
1200 times shows models of protozoa, rotifers 
and others. Top left, Heliodrymus 


dendrocyclus; below left, Elatomma juniperinum ; 


below, Coelographis regina. 
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stars. And last but not least the bladder wracks and 
the lowly bootlace worm. 

But who can tell? The newspapers are full of morbid 
prophesies, of planetary platforms and rains of death. 
Yet it is known that protection may be afforded against 
such nonsense by an adequate shield of water. Is it not pos- 
sible that in the near future we may be compelled to 
move into the sea again? The sea from whence we came, 
the sea that for countless eons nourished and protected 
us before we made the apparent mistake of crawling out 
upon the land. 

But it may not be so bad. In a liquid world, before a 
phosphorescent fire, we shall sit reading the Sea News, a 
tame dolphin in our laps. And at ten o'clock, effortlessly, 
we shall float to the bedroom above. Secure in the 
thought that through the night the dishes will wash 
themselves, we shall fall asleep upon a bed of sponges, 
comforted by the warmth of flowing water and the far- 
away grunting of the blue whale (Sibbald’s roqual). 


Robert Beverly Hale, lecturer on anatomy at Columbia 
University and at the Art Students League of New York, 
where he also is instructor of life drawing, is associate 
curator of American Art at the Vetropolitan Vuseum. 
He is a member of the editorial board of Craft Horizons. 


(Editor's Note) Uf the infinite capacity for taking pains is 
genius, then Herman Mueller, expert glassblower, who 
was forty years perfecting his glass menagerie of micro- 
scopic, unicellular marine creatures, deserves the name. 
While the techniques of glassblowing are simple and 
fairly well known, the incredible ingenuity, the meticulous 
care in producing these glass models to scale is a miracle 
of craftsmanship. They have recently been put on ex- 
hibition in the Hall of Ocean Life at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

In preparing an enlarged model, the Museum's artist 
with the aid of the microscope studied the animal 
thoroughly for days and then made drawings of the de- 
sired magnification of not only the outside anatomy but 
also of the animal's inner anatomy. The finished drawings 
were then passed on to the glassblower and from these 
he constructed the model in glass, using his callipers often 
so that the glass parts conformed in size and shape with 
the exact drawing. Some were made from wax models 
and a few of the finished pieces are still partly of wax. 

The glassblower used a blast lamp, fed by gas and com- 
pressed air. Or, if a still hotter flame was needed, an 
oxygen tank was connected with the blast lamp. In this 
powerful flame all the parts of the model were shaped 
from glass tubes and solid glass rods, either colored or 
clear. If the right shade of glass could not be obtained, 
color was applied later with an airbrush. 

Some of the models took only a matter of days to 
complete, while others required from one week to three 
or four months of toil. For those models whose parts 
could be fused together by a few simple connections, 
there was no great danger of the model's breaking under 
construction. Greater difficulties arose with hollow blown 
models in which many parts had to be fused to the inside 
wall. This kind of construction work taxes a glasshlower’s 
skill and perseverance, Mr. Mueller explains with modest 
understatement. 

Dr. Frank Meyers, formerly associate in the Inverte- 
brate Department at the Museum, and Dr. George H. 


Lychnosphaera regina, sporulating. 


Childs, associate in the Department of Preparation, 
worked with Mr. Mueller, particularly on the rotifer 
group, making sketches and wax models. However, the 
radiolaria pictured here were not made from life but 
from sketches by Ernst Haeckel, the German biologist. 
who sailed from England on the Challenger in 1872. 
Haeckel dredged up these jewel-like forms from the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacifie and the Mediterranean and _ identified 
them, so that they are all named after him. His sketches 
are amazing and beautiful. They are all skeletal forms. 
except one whose pseudopods are still seemingly “afloat,” 
in the glass model. 

Each one of the radiolarians consists of a capsule or 
cell-—all the rest of the structure is trimming, radiating 
processes secreted by the organism for protection, a sort 
of shell. A radiolarian is about the size of the amoeba 
and, like the amoeba, he has no digestive organs; he 
just flows around food particles and so ingests them. For 
reproduction, they simply divide or sporulate, like other 
unicellular animals. In some, the central core or nucleus is 
visible under the microscope. The handblown glass models 
are from four to eight inches high and are magnified two 
or three hundred times. 

The cubic inch of pond water on page 24 has been 
magnified 1200 times. It contains the familiar protozoa, 
rotifers and others. The wonderful plant which bisects 
the picture diagonally is called utricularia. The sub- 
marine scene shows marine worms, spread out like a 
peacock’s tail. Below at the left they are drawn in upon 
themselves. The mass at the lower right is a bryozoan, to 
which the coelenterate polyps have attached themselves. 
They were free-swimming medusae at one stage but have 
become sessile, or come to live there. They are squatters, 
not parasites, and build their own little houses around 
them. There are also sea-spiders and free-swimming me- 
dusae enlivening the scene. 
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BY CHARLOTTE HATHAWAY 


Tradition in Danish Silver 
from Jensen’s workshops in Copenhagen 


the finest in handwrought hollow ware 


Georg Jensen's classic pieces, with delicate 


ornament. ebony handles. subtly hammered surfaces. 


Below, smiths making silver tableware, hollow ware 


HE tradition of Jensen silver has grown from small 

beginnings and has prospered over a half century. lt 
has survived the founders themselves whose influence set 
new patterns of simplicity and proportion in the eating 
implements of thousands in Europe and in the United 
States. It continues today, in the hands of younger de- 
signers and silversmiths, to reflect in polished surfaces 
and elegant contours the Scandinavian instinct for beauty 
and high standards of craftsmanship. The simple credo of 
the founder, “to make beautiful things for everyday use,” 
has been upheld. 

The character and talents of Georg Jensen's early as- 
sociates and followers help to explain what is surely a 
unique achievement in industry. The dedication and skills 
of men devoted to an ideal are apparent in the exhibition, 
“Nine Modern Designers in the Jensen Silver Tradition,” 
which had its initial showing recently at Georg Jensen 
Inc.. in New York. The earliest work of the master himself 
contains the essence of a true style which may change yet 
endure through the years, since it is based not on fashion 
but on the correct use of the metal itself. Here was shown 
no rigid adherence to specific form, but rather the bright 
hallmark of each individual designer, from the pure. re- 
strained outlines of a bow! by Johan Rohde to the roman- 
tic, free-form shapes of Henning Koppel. That “made by 
Jensen” look prevails. 

Georg Jensen was born in 1866, in the village of Raad- 
vad. Denmark, where his father worked as a cooper. He 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith, attended a technical 
school and became a journeyman in 1884. Later he went 
to the Royal Academy of Art in Copenhagen and quali- 
fied in 1892 as a sculptor. In 1904 Georg Jensen set up 
his own workshop, at No. 36 Bredgade, Copenhagen, with 
one apprentice boy, Henry Pilstrup. In this workshop 
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equipment was of the most primitive. There was no ma- 
chinery of any kind. All work was done by hand, even to 
the drilling of holes. Gas installations were used for 
soldering, melting was done in an ordinary coke stove. 

As Georg Jensen's work became known throughout 
Denmark, then in Europe and the United States, other 
silversmiths and goldsmiths came to work with him, to- 
gether with young apprentices. Some of these—Marius 
Thomassen, Holger Bremer, Harald Nielsen—still are 
members of the firm. Collaboration with other designers 
became an important part of Georg Jensen's enterprise, 
and provided the groundwork for the continuity in tradi- 
tion so apparent at the exhibition last month. 

In 1905 Jensen executed some designs by Johan Rohde, 
the painter, who joined the smithy in 1911. Henry Pil- 
strup became master of the goldsmiths, while Marius 
Thomassen and Gustav Pedersen, Jensen’s collaborators 
from the early days, later directed the silversmiths. As the 
fame of the growing workshop spread, new young talent 
flowed into its stream of activity. Georg Jensen had a 
genius not only for designing and manipulating the metal 
but for gathering the right men around him. 

The organization of the Jensen workshops in Copen- 
hagen today has much to do with the continuing high 
standards of this famous hollow ware. By organization is 
meant the intelligent and strict supervision of silversmiths 
and apprentices and the procedure of production, and also 
the cooperative work of selecting and correcting designs. 
The workshops are headed by Harald Nielsen, a super- 
lative designer who for many years worked hand in hand 
with Georg Jensen. It was logical that after Jensen's and 
Rohde’s death in 1935 he should become more and more 
the administrator. Under his guardianship about two hun- 
dred skilled smiths, forty-five apprentices and seventy-five 
unskilled workers carry out the intent of the founder. 
Nielsen's studio is high up under the roof of the silver- 
smithy and there he works at the drawing board or over 
his clay models. He criticizes and encourages the younger 
generation. “The ornament must never dominate,” he 
says. “It is subservient to the harmony of the whole and 
does not exist for its own sake. It can stress the quietness 
and simpleness of outline but must never distract. . . . 
Seeing the thing in its wholeness through simplifying and 
balancing ornament against plain surface is my basic 
principle in carrying further the spirit of Georg Jensen. 
You do not make anything modern for the sake of mo- 
dernity, but the temper and trends of the time will express 
themselves through the artistic interpretation of this prin- 
ciple and undoubtedly show it through a more restrained 
and sober line drawing than in the older, romantic days of 


Left to right: Georg Jensen, Johan Rohde, Harald Nielsen at drawing table, 
Gundorph Albertus, with blueprint, criticizing finished piece. 


Magnus Stephensen, architect-trained, 
designs pieces notable for unity, originality, 


flowing lines and more ebullient artistic conception.” 

The ideal supervisor of the smithy in Copenhagen is 
Gundorph Albertus, a veteran sculptor, silversmith and 
designer who joined Georg Jensen in 1911, As master 
of production he has the responsibility for the perfection 
of each piece and also the supervision of its making. He 
must also see that the artist’s design is followed just as 
closely as possible. 

When an artist submits a new design it ir discussed by 
Anders Hostrup Pedersen, Mr. Nielsen and Mr. Al- 
berttis. As directors they decide whether or not the smithy 
is to make the piece, usually consulting as well with the 
leader of the workshop concerned. If the design is ac- 
cepted, some corrections and alterations in the original are 
apt to appear desirable as production proceeds. These are 
discussed by Mr. Nielsen, the designer and the craftsman, 
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Typical of Sigvard Bernadotte’s pure. clean lines, engraved 
' detail. is this tobacco set of remarkable unity. 


Two processes in the making of a center piece 
howl: smith at right is completing 
the meticulous crafting of grape ornament to 


encircle base of bowl, as shown above. 


Photos courtesy Georg Jensen Ine. 
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Georg Jensen's first workshop, where 
he worked with one apprentice almost fifty 
years ago, using a minimum of equipment. 


Below, a master chaser at work; 

right, a young apprentice at the smithy. 
Workshop photos taken 

in Copenhagen for Craft Horizons. 


and then Mr. Albertus’ opinion is sought. Even after the 
piece is finished, discussion goes on, It may be decided 
to discontinue a particular model as not up to standard, 
and if so it will probably be melted down. But if pro- 
duction is going to continue, everything possible is done 
to make sure that the original shape and design are kept 
intact in future pieces. The first piece is retained as a 
model, when the price is not prohibitive. Otherwise, exact 
drawings and photographs, and in some cases a plaster 
model, are made. The number of pieces made from a par- 
ticular design is never restricted. 

Training apprentices is basic in carrying on this silver 
work. The directors consider all of the many applications 
which come in from parents who want their gifted child 
to be trained by the Jensen craftsmen. The most important 
criterion for acceptance is ability to draw. Apprentices in 
hollow ware are trained to make all kinds of the ware. 
They must go four times a week for the seven winter 
months to an evening class where they are taught drawing, 
grinding. polishing. spinning, modeling, and other skills 


useful in the trade. As a final test in learning the craft, 
every apprentice must hammer out a carafe from a circle 
of brass. If he can raise and shape this hard metal suc- 
cessfully, he is well on his way to being a skilled smith. 

After four to five years of apprenticeship the student is 
required to make his “masterpiece,” or svendestykke, to 
prove that he is now a skilled silversmith. In order to 
win this privilege, he must have shown satisfactory skill 
and knowledge of the trade, and pass all classes in the 
evening school. He must draw the design of the master- 
piece himself—in most cases a piece which has been made 
before, although not by the apprentice. Sometimes it is 
the student's original design. The masterpiece is ex- 
amined by a committee of craftsmen—skuemestre—tep- 
resenting both workers and employers. Members of the 
committee go to the workshop during execution of the 
masterpiece to see that the apprentice makes it by himself 
without help and within a reasonable length of time. In 
the smithy a piece of hollow ware is always made from 
beginning to end by one craftsman, as though he were 
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Bowl by Jérgen Jensen, below, is 

im pressive in ils strength 

and proportion, At bottom of page, the 
pepper mill and mustard pot 

are designed by Magnus Ste phensen. 


Server designed by Harald Nielsen; 
helow. condiment set by Séren Jensen. 


working alone in his own shop. Although the factory is 
highly organized, there are no production-line procedures. 
Every piece of hollow ware is made entirely by hand, but 
the flat silver is molded and electroplated. 

Georg Jensen and Johan Rohde, two contemporary 
forces, created a style which was destined to endure. To- 
gether with Haraid Nielsen, they built a tradition and a 
thriving industry. The second generation, Jorgen Jensen 
and Séren Jensen, sons of the founder, and Sigvard 
Bernadotte have carried on this tradition each in his 
own way with great distinction. A third group of younger 
designers is bringing to the work new vitality and in- 
dividuality--Magnus Stephensen, architect and winner of 
the latest award for Georg Jensen at the recent Triennale 
in Milan; Ib Bluitgen, the sculptor, and Henning Koppel, 
whose enchanting, sinuous bowl and pitchers decorate 
our cover. Séren Georg Jensen and Ib Bluitgen alone of 
these groups execute their own designs. 

A national strain, a sort of family resemblance, runs 
true throughout this silverware. All these designers were 
Danish-born, with the exception of Sigvard Bernadotte 
who is the second son of the late King Gustav of Sweden. 
The work of Georg Jensen himself derived vitality from 
the Danish handeraft tradition, from the fusion of di- 
verse styles—the neo-classic of the 1860's, the art nouveau 
of the 1890's, the modern architecture of Denmark—and 
did not escape the more vigorous and energetic elements 
of the work of Bindesbdll, the ceramist who turned silver- 
smith. Jensen's collaboration with Johan Rohde added a 
necessary element of simplicity and restraint, a rare feel- 
ing for balance. These artists founded a style whose virtue 
lives in the work of their collaborators and successors 
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BY MARY LYON 


Embroidered 


Tableaux 


Belvedere studio of Hernandez, 
the painter, in soft golden autumn colors. Ina 
garden at Bellevue-Meudon, outside Paris. 


ATHALIE PERVOUCHINE is a painter and muralist; she 
N also makes pictures in materials cut out with scissors 
and appliquéd by needle and thread. She calls them em- 
broidered tableaux. These works are conceived and exe- 
cuted in the manner of paintings. They are remarkable, 
however, for the degree in which they differ in style from 
her oil paintings. 

Portraiture is her first love. She travels through life in 
constant search of a new face—a face that stirs and in- 
terests her. But in point of time, her needlework pictures 
may be said to vie with her painting. If she searches her 
own dim beginnings—some twenty-five years back—she 
is unable to remember the day when she was not doing 
both. At the age of five, certainly, she was painting and 
making little cloth dolls as well. These dolls were not to be 
played with in the ordinary sense. They were dramatic 
personages, her favorite characters from fairy tales and 
legends. They took their place literally in a theatre of 
her own construction, for which she made scenic back- 
drops in the same manner. In her own words, “instine- 
tively, instead of using pencil, paper and paint, I took 
cloth, a material which was less stiff, more alive, better 
qualified to reproduce the intensity and mystery of the 
tales themselves.” 

Later she began making landscapes and found cloth 
more suitable than oils for depicting depth and perspec- 
tive in sky and vegetation. Silks and velvets have warmth 
and texture singularly well suited to representing three- 
dimensional objects in space, The varying textures of the 
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different materials give density and variety to the scene 


which often cannot be captured alive with paints. Cloth it- 
self is a richer substance than pigment. It gives the piciure 
an aspect both human and vivid not possible in oils. 

In analyzing the difference between her style in paint- 
ing and in her decorative cloth pictures, one must con- 
clude that the vehicle imposes, to a great extent. the 
genre, the tempo. She is an impetuous painter, called 
“jfarouche” by one of her professeurs in Paris. Working 
with fierce concentration, she is capable of doing a fin- 
ished portrait in one sitting. With amazing freedom and 
speed she lays on color, using a slender pallet knife 
deft and sure of herself as in her needlework. Her por- 
traits are powerful, impressionistic, almost harsh. They 
have great vitality. 


Full view of the Belvedere Chateau ; 


section of the ancient viaduct d Aubert. 


Wedding feast, old Russian fairy tale. The 


wren invites friends, chooses swallow for his bride. 


Below, one of Nathalie Pervouchine’s fantasies on 
the Golem, from the legend by Meyerinck. 


an. 


Obviously no such expedition is possible with the 
needle, especially when one considers that she uses the 
whole battery of fine stitches known to the skilled em- 
broiderer. Her wall hangings exhibit the same mastery of 
color as her paintings, but in more subtle vein. They 
too have vitality, but in addition to this they have the 
quality of nobility and a certain stateliness, They are, of 
course, designed to be decorative. Some of her small 
needlework scenes have charming naiveté—a description 
which very definitely cannot be applied to her painting 
lt is impossible to visualize this young artist plying her 
needle with the same vehemence and bravura that gal- 
vanizes her pallet. The results—which are in sharp con- 
tradistinction to each other—speak for themselves in a 
manner most provocative and interesting. 
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More often than not Madame Pervouchine s needlework 
hangings are inspired by legend and religious lore. She 
has been much influenced by the mystical writings of 
Meyerinck, concerning the Golem. His book. “Angel of 
the Western Window,” evoked an interesting tapestry. 
Symbolism pervades these works. They have an idealized, 
dreamlike quality and a tendency toward abstraction not 
discernible in her painting. As a child, she studied with 
an orthodox nun the painted Byzantine icons, as well as 
Russian Church ornaments, many of which were em- 
broidered and appliquéd. Under the spell of these, she 
chose religious subjects for her earlier works and illus- 
trated, as well, the more serious philosophical books that 


came her way. 
Madame Pervouchine says that it is necessary to pon- 
der long in making cloth pictures so as to arrive at the 


greatest possible simplification of the subject. Otherwise 


the mechanics of puiting the piece together, the actual 
burden of stitchery would be too arduous and time-con- 
suming. And it is precisely this process of simplification 
that lends the quality of grandeur to these paintings in 
cloth. There is more art in the actual cutting than in any 
other stage of the work, she says. Cutting out contours in 
fabric exacts from the artist a more concentrated search 
for harmonious masses than if he were merely seeking to 
draw them. And yet the study of drawing is indispensable 
to the suecessful projection of this work. The skill of the 
hand in cutting is equally important. for the slightest 
deviation of the scissors may disturb the harmony of the 


entire composition. 

For a sensitive representation in cloth—scenic or 
purely imaginary—a wide selection of materials is nec- 
essary. Madame Pervouchine has been collecting lengths 
and bits of fabric all her life, drawing at a tender age 
upon the resources of her mother and her mother’s 
friends. The variety of texture is as important as color. 
The stitchery itself is an integral part of the composition, 
adding color or depth of tone, providing shadow or high- 
light for cloud, furrow or fence. In the more symbolic of 
her hangings she introduces small insets of pictures em- 
broidered in outline, connoting events past or future, and 


Columbus discovering America. Galileo 
(inset) imprisoned for his global heresy. 


which elaborate on the theme of the tableau, 

Portions of materials are overlaid with filmy, gauze- 
like textures to indicate distance or necessary shading. 
She uses netting freely with similar intention, or to simu- 
late an architectural element, a patch of garden or an 
attic rug. Burlap doubles for net in stronger effects of the 
sort. But the rich glowing sheen of satins and silk velvets 
gives the consistent brilliance of pageantry and faérie to 
her canvasses. 

Though she considers a knowledge of drawing vital to 
her compositions, she makes no preliminary plan for her 
needlework pictures. She has in mind a simplified scheme, 
perhaps implemented with a haunting memory, and be- 
gins at one corner, proceeding little by little. Sometimes 
the material itself suggests definite forms. Thus a piece 
of cloth for the sky may give the clue to the colors and 
shapes of other objects which must be cut and sewn to 
complete the picture. The life and spontaneity of her 
work are due in large part to this improvisation. The pic- 
ture grows quite naturally of itself. And not infrequently, 
after long search for a particular harmony, the solution 
presents itself by accident. 

Every poet, every wielder of words, every painter, 
potter or weaver has had this thrill: a slip of the tongue. 
or of the hand or of the foot, and the astonished artist 
has hit upon an unexpected effect, a stroke of genius per- 
haps. Few of them confess it with the engaging frankness 
of Nata Pervouchine in describing her work. “Their con- 
fection is full of surprises,” she says happily. 

Although still quite young, Madame Pervouchine has 
had more than modest acclaim and success. Before she 
came to Canada three years ago, she lived in Paris with 
sojourns in Germany, in Scotland, and in Russia. While 
she studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, she also 
went to life classes at a studio in Montmartre. There she 
showed her teacher her embroideries and he persuaded 
her to exhibit them. At a small showing in a private 
apartment in the Champs Elysées, critics and painters 
alike were enthusiastic, Suzanne Tenant, in “La Tribune 
des Nations.” said: “. . . . these astonishing cloth paint- 
ings by Nathalie Pervouchine! | know of nothing more 
extravagant or more unexpected. This imagination made 
of silk and velvet, this artist's hand which places here and 
trims there a satiny sky of snow, cedar palms of red silk 
or a pine-colored squirrel. A strange world is built bit by 
bit and each thread, each breath of fabric creates a small 
painting which recalls the vastest spaces, the widest pano- 
ramas, gardens, enchanted caves and belvederes, rivers 
and bridges and fictitious animals. Is it illusion, is it skill, 
when we remember that Nathalie Pervouchine is first and 
foremost a remarkable portrait painter? Portraits of 
masculine strength, often tragic, chosen amongst exiles 
or poets and animated by Nathalie Pervouchine with a 
powerful flame. And there is no doubt her fingers create 
those curious landscapes of Meudon and Bellevue, where 
shadows and memories wander among the forests . . . .” 

Madame Pervouchine’s first full scale exhibition of 
needlework pictures or tapestries was held in New York 
last winter at the Ward Eggleston Galleries in West Fifty- 
seventh Street. Here she noted that the large hangings 
were better liked than the smaller pieces. Several of them 
were sold to decorators. In France it was the small land- 
scapes which drew the greatest acclaim. She has had ex- 
hibitions of her landscapes, in oils, and her portraits in 
Paris, New York and Montreal. 
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A pleasing publicity medium 


to beguile the commercial artist 


Japanese match covers 


TCH folders and boxes are among the indispensable 
Men of daily life. They are carried around in 
pockets, left lying near kitchen stoves, on restaurant 
tables, in bars. The labels on them are effective advertise- 
ments in miniature. Every time a match is lit the label on 
the box may catch the eye; fifty matches per box, fifty 
reminders. Only too often these labels have nothing 
more interesting to display than a manufacturer's name 
and trade-mark, particularly in those countries where 
matches are sold under government monopoly. Unfortu- 
nately such designs are of little artistic value, especially 
when the same outdated patterns are used over and over 
again. Too often, they are downright ugly. 

The tiny labels which prove their esthetic and publicity 
value are generally those used as direct commercial ad- 
vertisements for restaurants, bars and holiday resorts. 
They are frequently well designed, interesting typographi- 
cally, and while some are merely unpretentious, others, 
like the modern Japanese labels shown here, are minute 
masterpieces of wood blocking. 


To the untrained eye many of these Japanese designs 
look like original water-color paintings, so excellent is 
the standard of the printing. They are made from wood 
blocks, a method which has been in common use for cen- 
turies in China and Japan. The oldest extant Japanese 
prints from such wood blocks were made at the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century, but it appears that on the 
Chinese mainland the process was used widely during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. It is believed that 
the paper used for a certain painted manuscript found 
among the treasures of the Japanese Emperor Godaigo 
(1319-1339) originally came from China, where it was 
embossed and then over-printed by the wood block pro- 
cess with patterns in green and brown. 

Hardly any other printing method demands such great 
skill on the part of the printer as this one. The color 
plates of the original are cut separately on wooden blocks. 
There may be two different colors on one block, provided 
space is left between them. The “printing inks,” which 
are water colors, are then applied by hand on the block, 
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Club T surunosu and Grill Tsuru No Su covers by Moto Shigenari; 
one between by Ryuichi Yamashiro, both of Osaka. Y oshimi Tanaka's nine 
have water-color effect. Five others are by unknown artists. 


and a printing is made by placing the thin paper upon 
the block and pressing it lightly against the wood. The 
number of printings depends on the range of colors used, 
and the shading is accomplished by blurring or water- 
ing. Many other trade secrets are involved, such as past- 
ing on the paints, applying the inks when nearly wet and 
letting hem dry before printing, embossing the paper 
slightly before or during printing and wetting the paper 
after printing to achieve the blurred effect. Each sheet is 
printed separately and it is very rare that two prints are 
identical, although the reproductions are astonishingly 
accurate. Everything depends on the color sense and artis- 
tie skill of the printer, who often is himself the designer. 

A good printer can turn out seven-hundred-and-fifty 
to a thoysand prints in a single twelve-hour day. This 
method insures low production costs——an important factor, 
since printers, like most employees in Japan, are poorly 
paid. In recent years Western printing methods—letter- 
press, photolitho and photogravure—have been more 
widely used for similar small jobs. Here, too, it is remark- 


able how an often limited color range succeeds in creating 
vivid and charming effects—proof of the designer's artistry 
and manual skill. 

The matchbox labels reproduced here represent the 
work of Japanese artists of today. Most of them were 
printed for restaurants and it is therefore only natural 
that their designs illustrate fish, fruit or a bow! of rice. 
Their style follows the traditional Japanese school, 
though modern influence can clearly be detected in many 
of them. The decorative Japanese characters add to their 
charm. In the pictures a few lines, a clever brush stroke, 
an extensive use of blank space, suggest rather than de- 
pict the subject. Characteristic of all these prints is the 
fragile grace and lyrical quality of the designs. It seems 
to spring from an underlying tenderness for nature. 


Werner Jaspert, formerly an editor of “Graphis” in 
Zurich, and of “Die Kunst” in Munich, has made a collec- 
tion of these hand-blocked masterpieces from Japan. In 
London now, Mr. Jaspert is a typographical designer. 
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Wiss Murray, a graduate of Columbia University, teaches 
home economics and tray decoration in New Rochelle. 
\. Y. She holds several A awards towards Master Crafts- 
manship in the Historical Society of Early American Deco- 
ration, to which she belongs; writes for “The Decorator.” 


| | | Decorating Trays BY MARIA D. MURRAY 


§ prey of Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century England 
are models for the tin trays decorated in the United 
States today. The European artist tried to reproduce in 
his own way what the Orientals had been doing for thou- 
sands of years, that is, the lavish decoration of household 
articles of all kinds, including trays. England's decorative 
skill was greatly helped by the invention in 1660 of a heat- 
resistant, hard-drying varnish derived from coal. Tin, 
the metal used hundreds of years earlier by the Romans 
when they inhabited the British Isles, became a popular 
base on which to decorate. Varnish provided an ideal sur- 
facing. The Orientals had applied so many layers of 
lacquer to their wood and molded cloth that they did not 
need a surface to protect the decoration. 

\ century later, Henry Clay, a japanner from Birming- 
ham, invented the process called papier-maché. This gave 
England's artists another medium—cheaper and simpler 
than tin--for molding and cutting an article into any 
shape required. In addition, it was possible with papier- 
mache to reproduce the Oriental techniques of inlay as 
well as surface painting. 

England produced several types of trays, each deco- 


At top, Miss Murray's drawing to rated in a characteristic manner. To keep the large ob- 
illustrate painting. narrow border, for lace edge long tray from being damaged in its passage through 
tray. Next, basic brush strokes doors the corners were cut off and flanges were put on 


for red lower and design for country tin, which were almost perpendicular to the floor of the tray. 
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This became known as the cut corner tray. The Chippen- 
dale, also known as the pie-crust or Gothic tray, has been 
consistently popular, as well as the oval tray. The flange 
of the latter was a gallery set at right angles to the floor 
and often was pierced in openwork design, chiefly the 
“keyhole.” Lace edge trays, round, oblong and oval, were 
a delicate version of the gallery; their flanges, also 
pierced in key-hole pattern, were narrow and curved. 

In America, during the Early Colonial period, Edgar 
and William Patterson, brothers of Irish descent, intro- 
duced a type of tray called “country tin.” These trays 
were known specifically as “coffin” trays, because they 
were replicas of the lids of coffins. The type is an Ameri- 
can product but similar to the cut corner tray of Eng- 
land; its flange is placed at a slightly sloped angle and is 
much narrower. 

The methods for attaining depth and translucency in 
tray decoration are traditional but never quick and simple; 
both time and patience are required to learn them. Three 
main substances are used for decorating. First are pig- 
ments—oil paints which may be transparent or opaque. 
These come ground in oil, and also in japan, which lacks 
gloss when used. Second. there are gilding powders, in 
colors from silver through pale gold, orange and copper. 
These are most satisfactory when of the lining variety, or 
finely powdered. The third substance is metal leaf—gold, 
silver and palladium. Each material requires the develop- 
ment of separate skills. 

Let us assume that the artist is equipped with the nec- 
essary materials—-gilding powders, oil paints, brushes, 
a quick-drying varnish, all to be kept free of dust. To 
succeed with oil paints he must first learn to master his 
brush strokes so that they seem not to be worked over; as 
though they were done freehand, but not carelessly. The 
brush stroke was first used in early China when paper 
and India ink replaced the more difficult-to-use lacquer 
for writing characters. It is emphasized in early Ameri- 
can country tin decoration, 

To make a brush stroke for a country tin design, first 
blend and mix the colors on a palette made of a small 


Left to right: further country tin brush strokes 
(see opposite page) ; lace edge drawing, 
fruit motif ; drawing showing gold leaf etching detail. 


piece of aluminum foil. This blending and mixing is done 
with a #2 French quill into which a wooden handle is 
inserted. The paint must be neither too thin nor too thick 
and the brush must not be so heavily loaded that it “pud- 
dies” or “feathers” at the outer edges of the brush stroke. 
To form a brush stroke bear down as heavily on the end 
of the brush as the size of the stroke indicates, beginning 
with the thick end of the stroke end lifting the brush 
gradually until it tapers into a long tail. While forming 
such a brush stroke remember that varnish is a liquid and 
must find its own level, It is due to this that the pigment, 
which has been thoroughly blended with the varnish, also 
levels itself into graceful shadings. 

Country tin designs are gay and are painted for the most 
part only with the primary colors—barring blue which 
appears less frequently. These designs were originated by 


the layman and by the artist apprentice who used for 


pigment the vegetable and earth colors native to his lo- 
cality. Blue, which came from the indigo plant and was 
imported from India, was used sparingly. The red base 
of flowers in these country tin designs is done with sign- 
writer's red, ground in japan, and mixed with varnish. The 
base is painted as smoothly as possible and is opaque in 
quality. Twenty-four hours later, when it is thoroughly 
dry, the overstrokes are done with a mixture of alizarin 
crimson toned down with raw umber. These two oil paints 
are transparent and permit the signwriter’s red of the 
background to show through. When these overstrokes are 
dry, another twenty-four hours later, the thin white 
strokes are done. These are a mixture called “dirty-white,” 
made by combining titanium white, a semi-transparent 
pigment, with a little yellow ochre and a little raw umber. 
These strokes are usually done with a brush more heavily 
loaded with the pigment on one side than on the other, 
thus giving an interesting shaded effect. 

The cut corner tray is traditionally decorated with gold 
leaf or with painted designs or a combination of both. It is 
never decorated with the country tin design, which belongs 
only to the coffin tray. (Gold leaf must never be used on 
country tin.) The brush stroke is very important when 
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any leaf is used, for only when it has been evenly painted 
on a surface will the metal leaf lie flat and smooth. Metal 
leaf is tricky to use. It will adhere to any surface which 
is the least bit “tacky” but often cannot be persuaded to 
secure itself to a design which has become too dry. To lay 
the leaf, paint the design carefully upon a flat ground, 
not one which has been varnished or enameled, and dis- 
tribute the paint evenly so that it is not too “puddly” and 
not too thick. Best results are gained by using a quick- 
drying varnish with a little pale-gold lining powder. Any 
pigment may also be used with varnish instead of powder. 
Mix the powder or paint and the varnish on the palette 
with a #2 French quill and proceed with the design. Be 
careful to watch for the exact moment when the design 
reaches the correct degree of tackiness, not too wet and 
not too dry, and then lay the leaf upon it, patting it 
gently with your fingers. 

Gold leaf comes unmounted and mounted. You may 
pick up the unmounted leaf on squares of wax paper. 
which carry it until it is deposited on the design. The 
mounted variety needs only to be lifted from the “book.” 
Within a few hours of laying the leaf it is wise to brush 


off the extra particles, using a very soft, small camel's 


hair brush reserved for this purpose. 

One of the distinguishing features of gold leaf decora- 
tion is the etching. This must be done within twenty-four 
hours after the leaf has been laid and is accomplished by 
means of a single fine needle or a set of three needles in- 
serted into penholders. The single needle etches single 
veins and lines, while the three needles serve to “cross- 
hatch,” thus giving a dimensional effect to the design. 
(The ancient Japanese, when working leaf on lacquer. 
considered scratching or etching of veins inferior. Their 
method, called Kariwari, was to paint the veins in thick 
lacquer and lay leaf over the lines when they became 
tacky. This gave an embossed effect to the metal back- 
ground of the design.) In order to emphasize shadows 
and veins further, paint a thin coat of burnt umber over 
the parts which need this emphasis. The last process must 
not be done until several days have passed and time has 
completely hardened the leaf; otherwise it softens and 
disintegrates. 

When working with gilding powders don't worry about 
the perfection of brush strokes. This skill is supplanted by 
others, one of which is the cutting of stencils so they are 


accurate and neat and show no jagged edges. The other is 
freehand bronzing, done without stencil or theorem. 

The stencils are first traced, carefully and lightly, with 
India ink on architect's linen. The cutting is done with a 
fine, pointed pair of sharp scissors, either straight or 
curved at the cutting end (I use Revlon No. 2043). You 
may also use a single-edged razor blade. In that case, 
place the stencil on a piece of glass over something dark. 

Stencil with gilding powders on a varnished surface 
which has reached the correct degree of tackiness. If the 
surface is too wet the imprint of the linen remains and 
spoils the finished article. If it is too dry the fine powders 
cannot be “polished” into the varnish so that a subtlety 
of shading may be obtained. To work with these powders 
you should first make a “palette” from a strip of velvet, 
preferably of the mohair variety. Through the middle, 
lengthwise, place little dabs of lining powders, using all 
the colors from pale gold through rich gold, copper, 
orange and silver. This palette is folded through the 
middle and kept rolled up when not in use. The powder 
required must be picked up with a square of pure silk- 
back velvet, wrapped around the index finger. With 
practice you learn how much or how little powder to use. 

A wash of transparent color is usually painted on after 
the stenciled tray is thoroughly dry and has been care- 
fully rinsed off under running water to remove loose 
powder particles. This transparent paint over the gilding 
powders gives a jewel-like quality to the tray. 

Like our country tin designs, stenciled trays are purely 
American in tradition. The stencil was used in India long 
ago, but was limited to pigment and was not used with 
gilding powders. The American colonists invented this 
method of decoration as a substitute for the carved and 
inlaid work in vogue in Europe at the time. 

Stenciling may be done on the oblong tray with the 
gently curving flange, a tray that may or may not have 
handle holes. It should never be applied to coflin trays, 
Chippendale, lace edge, cut corner or gallery trays. De- 
signs for stenciled trays include naturalistic fruits and 
flowers and leaves of many shapes and sizes, as well as 
conventionalized and scenic patterns. The latter may tell 
a story, showing people, animals and even early trains. 

The process known as freehand bronzing often does not 
require a stencil or theorem as mentioned above. Such de- 
signs are sometimes done in black varnish on light back- 
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From far left, steps in the advanced technique of floated 
painting for black background. Rose is modeled in white, brushed 
with varnish and pigment, accented with same white. 


Collected here. some 

basic tools and materials needed jor 
decorating trays and tinware, 

from A.1. Friedman Inc., New York. 


Stencil design, below, is made up of seventeen units, Cutting stencil, traced on architect's 
linen, requires skill and patience. Pheasant at right shows subtle blending of paints. 
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grounds; they may be light pigment grounds or gold leaf 
grounds. Trays on which gold leaf grounds appear are 
known as Pontypool trays. Transparent color is often 
applied over the freehand bronzed fruit or flowers for 
an exquisite and subtle effect. Trays without an applied 
color are rich in tonal qualities and in the shadings of the 
Various colors of gilding powders. Never use blue or 
green powders in either stenciling or freehand bronzing. 
Veins of leaves may be applied with gold powder or with 
black paint. The type of vein most difficult to do, in free- 
hand bronzing, is the one done with a charcoal stump and 
with a “spit brush.” Having pointed a charcoal stump 
as sharply as possible, pick up your bronzing powder on 
the end of it. Then lay it gently, by seeming to paint with 
the stump, upon the tacky surface which has already been 
highlighted with bronzing powder and a piece of velvet. 
If a so-called spit brush is used, choose a sharp pointed 
French quill, moisten it and then pick up the gilding 
powders. This gives a finer line than does the charcoal 
stump. In any event, such lines are always a little fuzzy 
and not as sharp as those which have been painted on. 
This technique gives a subtle softness of shading. 

The trays which require advanced techniques and gold 
leaf are the Chippendale, lace edge and oblong as well as 
the gallery type. The Chippendales of the late Seven- 
teenth and early Eighteenth Centuries included freehand 
bronzing. The design was often applied on bronze back- 
grounds by a method called smudging. The designs of 
these trays are Oriental in quality; flowers and birds of 


Left, example of a Chippendale tray; 
below, an oval gallery type 

showing gold leaf design. Both trays 
done by Maria D. Murray 


paradise are featured and the intricate borders of gold 
leaf are often interlaced with exquisite floral designs, On 
the Chippendale tray of the Nineteenth Century fruits are 
not used and the flowers are exotic. 

The gallery tray had a variety of designs—some in 
fluenced by the Greek and Roman classic, some typically 
Victorian, others depicting garden scenes. Lace edge trays 
have never had as much gold leaf trim as the Chippen- 
dale or gallery, and the borders are delicate. never ornate. 
Nosegays, in exquisitely shaded colors, are always placed 
around the central unit. Skilled brush strokes are a real 
necessity in lace edge painting. They are shorter, stubbier, 
and use more pigment than the country tin stroke. 

These three types demand a special skill—that of 
“floated” painting, which gives the designs a certain 
dreamy quality very difficult to acquire. One of the first 
requisites for this advanced technique is a knowledge 
of how to mix colors to arrive at the proper subtle shad- 
ings. Another is a knowledge of the form and shape of the 
flower, with its highlights and shadows. Since most of our 
painting is against black backgrounds and the pigment 
used for floated work is of the transparent variety, the 
groundwork is prepared by the “modeling” of the flower. 
This is done in shades of the “dirty white” mentioned 
earlier. Depth is attained by the transparency of the white 
pigment as opposed to its thickness in the places where the 
highlights are required. Twenty-four hours after this flower 
has been modeled, brush on a puddle of varnish made to 
dry slowly by the addition of a few drops of linseed oil for 
one cupful of varnish. Mix your pigment with a wide poster 
brush of stiffer bristles than those of a French quill and 
place the pigment where you want it to add color to the 
flower. Help it to blend by forcing it into the position re- 
quired, It takes skill to know when to stop working this pig- 
ment and varnish. Remember that the varnish and pigment 
work together until they set by drying; thus the flower 
improves as it sets. It is then veiled or accented with 
varying degrees of dirty white in brush strokes which 
may be painted in a short while after the floated color is 
done or after the flower is thoroughly dry. 

With the revival of the art of decorating tin, there has 
come a knowledge of lost techniques which are now be- 
ing applied to modern materials. When these are summed 
up, we may apply our own designs by using new and im- 
proved chemicals, benefiting, however, from the old mas- 
ters’ techniques for subtle effects. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Craft Horizons is the Council's 
official publication. Supported by individual and group member- 
ships and contributions. Membership carries a Craft Horizons sul- 
scription. Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss 
Mary Vail Andress, Secretary. 


ROSTER of the Graft Groups 
Affiliated with 
The American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council. 


FULTON COUNTY cRAFT culD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York. 


LIBERAL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Earl H. Simecerbox, Box 881, 
Liberty, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED HAND Weavers, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. J. 


CAPITAL DISTRICT CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. George Sleeper, 76 Fuller 
Road, MeKowanville, Albany, N. Y. 


CARMEL CRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Rebert M. Bennett, P.O. Box 3591, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CATSKILL ARTS +. CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GuILD, Mr. F. Jules Reed, 4203 East 
Douglas, Wichita, Kan 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF miami, Mrs. H. H. Taylor, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Hollis Ryman, 1123 Pleasant Street, 
Oak Park, DL 


COLORADO SOCIETY OF CeRAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Helen A. Haselton, 
67 Newport Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, Mr. William Kennedy, 
Box 310, Rogers, Ark. 


CRAFTS CO-OPERATIVE, INc., Mrs. William M. Dean, Woodstock, 
N. ¥. 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit 19, Mich. 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS cuILo, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 271, DL 


FARMERS FepeRATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 


GREENWICH HOt om potters, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT association, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 


HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs. Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
ITHACA WEAVERS cUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THe yournermen, Mr. Ernest Brace, School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. 

THE KILN cLup, Mrs. Eleanor P. Roy, 7241 Brinkley Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LEAGUE OF N. MH. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R, Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY ART LEAGUE, Mrs, Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y. 
MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Mr. William Shevis, Belmont, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAPTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No, 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 

MeTAL arts cump, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART WorKsHoP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 

MICHIGAN Weavers cuILp, Mrs. Earl H. Todd, 32 Oxford Blvd., 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mrs, Grace Read, 205 Mark Street, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN cRrarTs, Mr. Maxwell H. Fellows, 337 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
Peoples Art Center, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS, Mrs. O. M. Brammer, Bigfork, 
East Shore, Mont. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Miss Alice A. Meder, 11 Whit- 
tier St., East Orange, N. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS, Miss Dido Smith, 1155 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY oF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK WEAVERS, Mes, Coulter D. Young, 450 East 63rd St., New 
York, N. Y 

omana weavers’ cuitp, Mrs, Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 

OPPORTUNITY, UNC., Miss x McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach 

OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO, aon Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. Paul W. Eshelman, Rohr- 
erstown, Pa. 

POND FARM worKsHops, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
roromac crarrsmen, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

pLymoutTH coLony Farms, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary F. 
Snyder, Mrs. E. J. Shields, 1010 Manley Drive, San Gabriel, Calif. 
SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT cUILD, Mrs. Georg Bidstrup, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, 5S. C. 

STATEN ISLAND INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND sciences, Section of Hand- 
crafts, Miss Gladys Renfield, William T. Davis House, 146 Stuyve- 
sant Place, Staten Island 1, N. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS servict, Miss Ruth’ W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

vinta HaNDcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Lydia B. Os 
borne, 7 Stratford Road, Winchester, Mass. 

WEAVERS GUILD oF sT. Louts, Miss Margaret Lindsay, Linden 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN association, Mrs. Roger S. 
Warner, 5 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

WOODSTOCK CUILD or CRarTsmeN, Mr. Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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THE WORKSHOP 


Weaving with Nimble Spindles 8Y MARGUERITE BROOKS 


David Brooks 


Trimming made with eight strands 
Ruban d Art, four white, jour aqua; and 
eight strands flat silver metallic 

This ribbon is particularly suitable for 
lampshade trimmings because of its 
beautiful coloring and transparent effect. 


Since the winter of 1950, when I wrote “Modern Versions 
of Bobbin Lace” for Craft Horizons, | have been busy 
helping to perfect new tools, trying out new yarns and in 
general exploring numerous possibilities for the modest 
little bobbin. A graceful tool in itself—one which has 
survived the test of many hundreds of years—the bobbin 
offers appeal to women who like to create with yarns. 

The greatest handicap in bringing bobbin lace to the 
attention of the weaving public has been the fact that 
suitable yarns were not to be found in department or 
needlework stores where most women go for their sup- 
plies. Our first job, then, was to develop a bobbin which 
would hold any kind of yarn, prevent it from slipping 
off the head. This was accomplished by adding two prongs 
to the neck of the bobbin, one near the head, the other 
near the handle (see Craft Horizons, January, 1952). A 
one-inch elastic band, stretched between these prongs and 
over the yarn, holds metallics, ribbons and all wiry 
threads securely and neatly in place. 

Thus the solution of the original problem led us into 
new fields of endeavor, and after many months of ex- 
perimentation we have come up with a new approach to 
an ancient art—weaving with Nimble Spindles. It is a 
eraft which can be learned and practised by anyone, any- 
where, since both tools and yarns are available through- 
out the country. 

The production of this tool is a project in itself. We 
thought you might be interested in knowing something 
about it, hence the picture (Fig. 1) taken at Monaplastics 
in Georgetown, Connecticut, where the bobbins are made. 
It shows the big, two-hundred-pound mold which has just 
opened to dislodge eight plastic Nimble Spindles with 
framework and handle attached. The mold is a beautiful 
and accurate piece of craftsmanship requiring many 
weeks of meticulous work to produce. Inside the great 
steel blocks is a labyrinth of tunnels through which the 
liquid plastic is passed at very high pressure to fill the 
bobbin cavities (slightly visible below the bobbins). This 
takes but a few seconds; then the mold automatically sepa- 
rates, the upper part is raised several feet and the eight 
bobbins appear on top of the lower section. Two pins, 
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rising from beneath the neck of the bobbin, push the 


entire framework, handle and bobbins, free from the SEMI- PRECIOUS STONES ak tes 


cavities. These are removed to a table and cooled. The ws Ye 

bobbins are then twisted free from the framework, an . @ MOONSTONE—fine oval cabs, $1.00 ea. 
operation done by hand. oval beil- 
This is the story, in brief, of our new Nimble Spindles @ SCARABS—fascinating beetles of jade, tiger 
a big job compared to the ease with which the finished eye, carnelian, crystal, chalcedony or rose quartz. 


tools may be wound with ribbon or yarn to tie and braid $1.00 ea. or 6 different for $5.00. 
@ CITRINE or AMETHYST ROUGH — glittering 


into colorful trimmings such as are shown here. duals % f°, Pic 
Eight-strand Ribbonette braids, as shown in Figs. 2 @ MALACHITE or PERISTERITE — smaller cabs, 

and 3, are woven over the very simplest kind of patterns, bargain, 3 for $1.20. 

merely two rows of dots pricked through to heavy paper, with ineriguing planes (formerly $2.25) 

now only $1.35 ea 

pinned around a bolster and placed behind a padded @ HUGE MOSS AGATES—1';” x 1%” crammed with rich 

board. A lace loom or pillow such as is used for bobbin dark green moss, $2.00 ea. 

lacemaking is excellent for this work. A revolving bolster MONEY REFUNDED IF WOT SATISFIED. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 

or bolster-shaped pillow is essential. Ribbon trimmings SAM KRAMER ..... a: pte 

cannot be easily moved when in process of being braided, DEPT. W. 29 W. Sth STREET, NEW nae 1, WY. 


and moving would be necessary if the pattern beneath 


the braid were pinned to a flat surface. Arts & Crafts Schools 


A pattern for Ribbonette braiding should be planned 


on graph paper, four squares to the inch. Make two 

rows of dots (at intersections of lines on graph paper) 

three-quarters of an inch apart, and prick the holes one- HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 

quarter of an inch below each other. Ruban d'Art, which id F School : 

is sold in department stores for knitting purposes, is a Ww . : 

bit wider than Ribbonette and requires a pattern made on Hand Weaving, Spinning and Dye- t 

a diagonal strip of five-to-the-inch graph paper. For page orn _ i 

eight-strand trimming of Ruban d’Art make the rows just etry, Enemeling, Lepidery 

a little less than seven-eighths of an inch apart. Prick other crefis. | 

through toa one-and-one-half-inch strip of pattern paper, living 

pin around bolster, wind eight bobbins and attach to beautiful setting. Costs low. Register now for summer courses, 

bolster in pairs, (between rows). Weave over and under, before classes ore filled. 

or under and over as the case may be, using one bobbin Write to the registrar for complete informatio 

at a time, inserting a pin in hole and turning ribbon PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 

over and around it each time one diagonal line is woven Peniond, Nerth Carolina : 

across the pattern. { 
An endless variety of trimmings and useful articles : 

may be made over the above basic patterns by varying SUMMER SESSION: July 7th to August 29th ; 

the distance between holes and width between rows, and BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL : 

by using ribbons, embroidery floss, six-strand cotton, Per Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Life Drawing. 

knitting worsted, chenille or metallics to your heart's information, Graphic Arts and Enameling. Morning and After- 


writeto: noon. Full Time and Part Time. VA Approved. 


content. The braids lend themselves beautifully to all 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 686-4486 


sorts of up-to-date usages—-coat and hat trimmings, com- 
plete hat coverings, frogs, buttons, ties, belts or negligée 


and lampshade trimmings. Even costume jewelry is STUDENTS LEAGUE 

within the range of possibility. OF THE Y. W.C. A. 
Buyers who returned from France in the spring are j Men & Women, Dey end Evening 

showing all sorts of simulated jewels which may be 


moting, Design, Enomeling, Jew 


strung on nylon thread and woven through the mesh of 
these simple braids to lend sparkle to a wrist band or an dves $2 


evening gown. 140 W. 22 St., N. Y. 11. CHelseo 3-5747 


Narrow gold braids or coarse stiff metallic yarns make 


excellent belts if woven between staggered rows of pins; WEAVING WORKSHOP 
one strand (used as weft) woven back and forth from LIL! BLUMENAU 


53 East 9th Street, New York City © Telephone: Al 4-7363 


Dey & Evening Clowes, WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 


¥* CALL OR WRITE FOR FALL TERM INFORMATION 


w 


? HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
IN THE KINGDOM LIBERTY, MAINE 


ENDOWED © NON PROFIT © SUMMER PROGRAM 
June 30 - September 1 

POTTERY, WEAVING, BLOCKPRINTING, WOODWORKING 

For Booklet Write Francis S$. Merritt, Director 
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side to side; the other strands, as warp, hanging straight 
between rows. Belts made in this manner will not stretch 
out of shape, and the effect is identical with plein tabby 
weave as made on any cloth loom 

The wool bandings, shown in Fig. 6, were inspired by 
Myrtle Lovell Gillis of Sackets Harbor, New York. Miss 
Gillis has the rare ability of spinning angora rabbit wool 
into very fine varn. She conceived the idea, recently, of 
using this varn to make bobbin lace bandings. It was her 
desire to produce a trim that could be washed repeatedly 
and could at the same time be available by the yard to 
her customers. This successful experiment has aroused a 
great deal of interest in Miss Gillis’ community. Miss 
Page Michie of Vogue Pattern Book suggests a coral wool 
jersey peignoir bound with angora and silver cord braid. 


Wood Surfaces ©. COGGESHALL 


Ways of finishing wood, and especially wood furniture, 
have changed a great deal in our time. As new materials 
have been developed a new feeling for design and a new 
style have emerged; and new ways of emphasizing and 
finishing wood are part of this style. 

The general considerations involved in the problem of 
finishing wood are relatively constant: to produce a pro- 
tective surfacing that is durable for what seems to be, but 
is not, a static material. Wood must breathe and move 
with the changes in the air around it or it will develop 
stresses that are disastrous to its structure and finish. We 
realize more and more that wood should be finished to 
allow its intrinsic qualities of tone and pattern and texture 
to be clearly perceived. The problem is no longer to find 
an impervious surface coating, and even an integrated 
finish must not be too hard lest it be difficult to repair or 
to replace. A fine finish is not a thing of regularity. It 
should accumulate the variations of tone, the darkenings 
and glow and the beautiful quality of usableness so evi- 
dent in the finish of a violin. 

For many years, particularly during the later Nine- 
teenth Century, wood was heavily varnished and over- 
coated after every variation in texture had been minutely 
filled. This was part of the style. Like a fly in amber 
the wood existed, stifled and untouchable. This kind of 
finishing causeu serious disintegration in the wood, and 
the thick gloss denied its character and camouflaged its 
color and pattern. One of the good things about design 
now is the emphasis placed upon the specialness of the 
character of each material used. The most satisfactory 
rooms achieve their harmony and style by this use of ma- 
terials. Furniture, especially, relies for its effectiveness 
upon the wood in color and pattern, the gentle sensuous- 


ness of its texture. 

The new and true problem—the adequate finishing of 
wood in this more natural, or natural-appearing, state—has 
been carefully researched and tested by usage, and there 
are now several excellent solutions available. These fin- 


ishes are called penetrating or impregnating finishes. Ir 
general they are easy to use. 

A basic fact, often neglected, is that the best finish is 
only one factor of the wood selected for use. The best 
woods for furniture are those that require the least finish 

teakwood, African and Indian rosewood, walnut and 
the similar hard and tropical woods are to greater or 
lesser extent naturally impregnated with oils and resins 
which harden when exposed. Teak, with no finish at all, 
develops a hard surface glow as it is used. Its tawny color 
darkens (it is never black unless stained) and becomes 
increasingly handsome. Like all hard woods, it can be 
oiled and rubbed. One of the best finishes is developed by 
a series of soakings and rubbings with boiled linseed oil. 
\ resistant surface glow is built up and is completely in- 
tegrated with the wood. The only disadvantage is that the 
tone of the wood is darkened by oil finishing—but this is 
desirable for many woods. 

Most of the solid woods that are adequate for furniture 
structures are sympathetic to finishes that do not cover 
the surface texture. Several “soft” woods—-pine, cypress, 
fir—are adaptable to woodworking and are abundant. 
The surface of these woods often requires a coating to 
make it fit for general usage. There are many traditional 
finishes of shellac and wax and of various varnishes. But 
even for these woods the penetrating finishes can be used, 
or used in combination with wax. Some soft woods are 
adaptable to painting and lacquering especially since 
their color and texture are not usually of primary interest. 
The specific finish—either penetrating type of oil or wax, 
or a combination of these—varies with each wood, almost 
with each cutting of each wood, The best advice is avail- 
able and should be followed carefully. Several such 
sources prepared to cooperate with the designer and 
woodworker are: United States Plywood Corp., 55 West 
Mth Street, New York City, Breinig Brothers Inc.. 95 Har- 
rison Street, Hoboken, N. J.. and Albert Constantine & Son 
Inc., 797 East 135th Street, New York City. 

Designers have been attracted to the quality and grace 
of blond woods, and there are now finishes available to 
counteract the inevitable darkening of these woods. Oak, 
maple, white mahogany and holly yellow and darken when 
exposed to air and use unless they are bleached before 
finishing. The new bleaching techniques do not damage 
the wood and they are quite permanent. Finishes that 
combine “pigmentation,” i.e. the rubbing into the grain 
of light paint pigment, are available to produce the effect 
of lighter toned wood. These finishes should be used 
only with the realization that, as in all filled surfacing, 
something of the texture and material quality is lost. and 
the result is less “wood-like” than more natural finishes. 

Douglas fir is a very special case. It is the most abun- 
dant and available wood in this country. By its nature it 
is a perfect material for “slicing” and fabricating into 
plywood sheets. It was long assumed that the splitting 
and checking of the surface could not be overcome for 
finishing. and that the wild character of the grain pattern 
would never appeal to furniture buyers. Materials and 
finishes have been developed to harden and neutralize the 
surface of this wood. ( Breinig Brothers’ “Firzite” and the 
modifications developed with it are the best known.) 
With the help of these finishes, Douglas fir, particularly 
in plywood panels, is one of the most challenging ma- 
terials now available for furniture. Plywood—the name 
given to panels of laminated wood which may be sur- 
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faced with rare veneer—has predicated a new style of 
furniture. The beauty and variety of the woods available 
in these veneers made new and less obvious finishes nec- 
essary. And the nature of large sheets of veneered panels 
in itself made special solutions important. 


{n interior designer and architect, C. Coggeshall has re- 
modeled and furnished houses for New York clients, Re- 
cently he has been working with Henry Dreyfuss on de- 
signs for the public rooms of two American export ships. 


Wax-Resist Decoration 
BY KARL MARTZ 


The wax-resist method of decoration, a sort of brushed-on 
stencil or frisket technique, is a very old one which 
traditionally has made use of melted wax. The difficulty 
of keeping the melted wax sufficiently fluid in the brush, 
as well as the cumbersome preparations involved, has 
prevented this effective method from gaining popularity. 

Today, the commercial availability of wax emulsions 
gives us a wax resist method which entails none of the 
difficulties of handling, storage or preparation that were 
inherent in the older technique. One such emulsion, Cere- 
mul by name, may be had in a wide range of viscosities 
of which Ceremul A is excellent for brushing. It is manu- 
factured by the White Star Division of Socony Vacuum 
Company in Cleveland, Ohio. Ceramic supply dealers are 
beginning to carry it in stock. 

Our method has been to dampen the green piece 
lightly with a sponge and then to brush on the emulsion 
which dries in a few minutes. (The brush should be 
washed immediately in clean water.) Then the slip or 
engobe is brushed over the piece. A thin slip works better 
than a thick one, and brushing is preferable to spraying. 
The brush drags the slip off the wax. The piece is bisque- 
fired to burn out the wax, and then it is glazed. 

Interesting effects can be obtained with several colors 
of slips, one upon the other, the wax used separately on 
each coating. The wax has also been applied to an un- 
fired glaze coating with subsequent on-glaze or soluble 
salt treatments. Furthermore, we have used this method 
with very viscous, non-flowing glazes, the wax reserving 
areas of bisque and the whole thing done in one firing. 
In seeking the advantage of single firing we have 
achieved similar results with rubber latex of the kind 
used for making flexible molds. Thinned with household 
ammonia, it brushes easily and dries readily. (The brush 


Metals for 
Handicraft 


ALUMINUM DISCS 
4” to 22” Diameters 
ALUMINUM SHEETS 
6"x9" « 9x12” « 12" 
12” x 18” « 18” x 24” 
1” x6" 114" x6" 2” x6" 


TOOLING ALUMINUM 
AND COPPER 

005” (36 ga.) x 12” Wide TOOLS + DESIGNS - 
5’ and 10’ Rolls. ASPHALTUM and REMOVER 


STEEL WOOL, 000 
PLASTIC LUSTER + PAINTS 
ARTISTS BRUSHES 
ANTIQUING AGENTS 
ESCUTCHEON PINS 
METALCRAFT MANUAL 


A one-stop mail order service for buyers of handicraft 
metals, tools, designs, and supplies. Guaranteed qual- 
ity materials—immediate service. Free delivery on 
cash sales. 

FREE PRICE LIST sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 
Dept. CH2 + 2817 Laclede + St. Louis 3, Mo. 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 
Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is 
largest and most complete in Amer'ca. That is why you 
can always depend upon immediate and complete shipment 
of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for begin- 
ners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young boys 
and girls, or toolin poy: supplies and tools for older, 
more advanced stu or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON UEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today 
your FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
latest Leathercraft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 5S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2101, Chicago 24, Il. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
POTTERS line of materials aut FOOLS 
— KN — 
BOOKS, 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 
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should be cleaned immediately in ammonia.) After the 
slip coating has dried the rubber is peeled off, the glaze 
applied and the piece fired. 

This is but one item in the Craftsmanship in Clay film 
on decoration, which shows the use of three basic ma- 
terials in applying designs on clay surfaces—clay, glaze, 
and clay slip. It also demonstrates the “mishima™ and 
sgrafito methods as well as the wax resist. Four other 
films in the series are Simple Slab Methods, Glaze Ap- 
plication, Stacking and Firing, and Throwing. Preview 
prints of these can be obtained from John Moldstad, mar- 
keting supervisor of the Audio-Visual Center, 1804 East 
Tenth Street. Bloomington. Indiana. 


Karl Martz, instructor in ceramic art at Indiana Univer- 
sity, has condensed instruction for using the wax-resist 
method of decoration on ceramics from the series of films 
prepared for the Audio-Visual Center of the division of 
adult education and public services at the University. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Youne Americans 1952 opened for the summer on June 
ll in the gallery of America House. It will continue 
through September 5 and will be open from 10 to 5:30 
Monday through Friday. This is the third vear of what 
has become an annual feature. Only craftsmen 30 years 
and under can send in entries. The judges this year are 
Bertha Schaefer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.. Edward Worm- 
ley, Grete Franke, Adda Husted-Andersen, Leslie Tillett 
and Roberta Leber. Prize winners will be announced in 
the next issue of Craft Horizons. Out-of-town visitors will 
be most welcome and will find much to interest them. 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council and the 
Brooklyn Museum announce an exhibition of the Hand 
Arts of the United States for the autumn of 1953 to be 
held at the Brooklyn Museum. This exhibition will have 
national coverage and will provide a definitive review of 
the hand arts of our country in the mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury. The theme and full organizational pattern will be 
released shortly. 


4 notable exhibition, Massachusetts Crafts of Today, was 
held April 5-May 11 at the Worcester Art Museum at 
Worcester. In collaboration with ten other Massachu- 
setts museums and the Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups, the exhibition was concerned only 
with craft objects, collected from within the state, of orig- 
inal and contemporary design. This was the first in a 
series of exhibitions to be held annually in art museums 
in different parts of the state. It was suggested by Mrs. 
George W. Patch, chairman of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Handicraft Groups, as a means of bringing 
recognition to craftsmen who are producing original work 
of high standard and of encouraging others to improve 
the quality of their work. The 230 objects included in 
the show represent the work of about 100 craftsmen, 


many of them of country-wide repute. Some 24 were 
potters, the largest single representation of any craft. The 
work of 22 weavers was shown, including lengths of ma- 
terial, stoles and rugs. Silversmithing was, of course, 
well represented as was other metalwork including enam- 
els. In addition to this, woodenware, furniture. glasswork, 
leatherwork and jewelry were shown. 


A distinguished selection of silver from the Garvan Col- 
lection, Yale University Art Gallery, was shown in May 
at the Knoedler Galleries. This included the earliest 
pieces made in the colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
through the late classic period when the Philadelphia 
silversmiths came into prominence. The works of John 
Hull and Robert Sanderson of Boston were represented ; 
also John Coney, Jeremiah Dummer and Edward Win- 
slow. Fourteen pieces by Paul Revere were shown. 


Another noteworthy silver exhibition was held at Jensen's 
in May for two weeks, prior to a country-wide tour of 
museums and stores. Over 100 pieces, made during the 
first half of the Twentieth Century, trace the trends in 
the current decade. Half of the collection shown was by 
the younger generation, including Magnus Stephensen, 
Ib Bluitgen, Henning Koppel, Sigvard Bernadotte and 
the two sons of the founder, Jérgen and Séren Georg 
Jensen. (See Tradition in Danish Silver, page 26.) 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council has been 
asked by the Department of State to prepare under a 
special grant four exhibitions. one large one of 16 cases 
and 20 panels and three smaller ones of 10 cases and 15 
panels, to be circulated in Europe and the Far East. They 
are to be ready by August | and will comprise a com- 
prehensive though, of necessity, a limited cross section of 
the American hand arts in the mid-Twentieth Century. 
The exhibition, a completely packaged one, is being de- 
signed and assembled by Carlus Dyer. A small committee 
of the Trustees of the Council is assembling the material, 
writing the script and collecting the photographs 


The annual members meeting of the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council was held on Wednesday, May 
7, in the gallery of America House. An interesting annual 
report, available on request, was presented by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Webb. The following Trustees were unani- 
mously reelected: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. William J. Bar- 
rett, Mr. Richard F. Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mr. 
René d'Harnoncourt, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mr. George William Eggers, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, 
Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Dr. Burl N. 
Osburn, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mr. Mevrie R. Rogers 
and Mrs. Owen D. Young. Following a symposium on 
Problems of Marketing there was a preview of the ex- 
hibition “When a Craftsman Loves His Kitchen.” 


This exhibition pointed the way to informal entertain- 
ing made richly decorative with handcrafted objects. On 
the wall of the living room-kitchen a legend told you 
that “young people think their parents’ parties stuffy. And 
so they are, quite often. Parents think young people's 
parties sloppy. And so they are. quite often. Why not a 
happy medium so that a party even in one room—and 
that the kitchen—can be both gay and orderly. One unit 
was devised for the preparation table, dining table and 
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three-burner stove. Originally designed for display pur- 
poses, these could easily be adapted for furniture and 
built at a minimum of expense. Their great advantage 
lies in the fact that they are easily demountable for 
storage. Extra legs of different height and additional pie- 
shaped pieces allow for change in angles and levels. They 
can be painted a new color at a moment's notice. Our 
motto is keep flexible. Each party will need a new solu- 
tion to keep it peppy. Don’t hesitate to shift furniture to 
enhance the peculiar personalities of your guests. Keep 
your seats low, your spirits high, your colors gay, your 
equipment chic. And so long as your food is good and 
your liquor consumption moderate conversation will roll. 
And most important, the hostess herself will have fun, for 
her guests will be with her in the kitchen.” 

On May 4, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, well-known author 
and gardener, spoke on “Herbs in the Pot and Bowl.” 
Mrs. Fox related the use of herbs to cooking and demon- 
strated the making of unusual salad dressings. Mr. Esh- 
elman, the following week, demonstrated the actual turn- 
ing of wood on a small lathe and explained the uses of va- 
rious woods for different purposes. A number of Mr. Esh- 
elman’s pieces made an attractive part of the exhibition. 

Other accessories, which included a handcarved potato 
masher, mixing spoons, bread boards, ceramic bowls, 
painted glass jars and handwoven dish towels, were con- 
tributed by the following groups, all of whom are af- 
filiated members of the Educational Council: Capital 
District Craft Guild, Ceramic League of Miami, Connecti- 
cut Society of Craftsmen, Greenwich House Potters, Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts, Maine Coast Craftsmen, 
New York Society of Ceramic Arts, New York Society of 
Craftsmen, Parkersburg Clay Club, Southern California 
Hand Weavers Guild, Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild, Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen, and the Journey- 
men, School for American Craftsmen. 


“The Living Arts,” a juried exhibition of crafts, archi- 
tecture and industrial design, is being held through Au- 
gust 1 at the Silvermine Guild of Artists Galleries in 
Norwalk. Connecticut. This show, which is co-sponsored 
by The Silvermine Guild of Artists and the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, includes ceramics, handwrought 
metalwork, jewelry, weaving, rugs. decorated textiles, tole 
work, woodworking and enameling. Alberta Pfeiffer, 
architect, of Hadlyme, and editor of “The Connecticut 


Craftsman,” is general chairman of the committee in 


charge which includes Evan Kullgren, Richard Barrett, 
Ruth Cloves, Amy Wertheimer, Albert Jacobson, Evelyn 
Neher and others. A first award and honorable mentions 
will be given in each craft field. Craft demonstrations are 
a feature of the exhibition. 


Frances Simches and James Crumrine, both teachers at 
the Greenwich House pottery school, showed a collection 
of wheel-thrown ceramics there in May. While their work 
offers contrast to each other, both potters excel in simple 
line and rich, earthy color. The pieces were notable for 
fine glazes and surface decoration, using slip and sgraf- 
fito in raised motifs as well as brushwork. Mrs. Simches 
and Mr. Crumrine have exhibited at the National Ce- 
ramics Exhibitions at Syracuse and the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen held its 48th annual 
exhibition in the art gallery of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 
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New York City, from April 19 to May 2. The displays 
included a high order of handwrought silver, gold and 
silver jewelry, handwoven materials, bookbinding, ce- 
ramics, enamels and woodcarvings. Ceramics drew the 
largest representation with fine examples by Rolf Key- 
Oberg, Roberta Leber, Rosemary Taylor, Boris Chatman, 
Vina Sarti and Charlotte Malten. Adda Husted-Andersen 
showed a silver carving set, and salt dish with tall pepper- 
shaker to match. Walter Rhodes showed many pieces in 
pewter and silver, including jewelry. Other free-form 
jewelry was exhibited by Sam Kramer, Henry Steig, 
Charlotte Kizer and Paul Lobel. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Generar Woooworkinc by Chris H. Groneman, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, price $3. The author is consult- 
ing editor in Industrial Arts for the McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations, and has been a teacher and supervisor of indus- 
trial arts in various educational institutions. He has writ- 
ten the book concisely, and the first long section of 142 
pages, covering techniques for hand and machine tool 
processes, is clear and easy to follow. There follows a 
section on trees and forests with a mass of interesting in- 
formation and illustrations. A brief chapter on period 
designs in furniture is not complete enough to be of 
great educational value. There is also an excellent short 
chapter on the home workshop and its equipment. The 
suggested projects are rather stereotyped. However, the 
craftsman would find it excellent training to learn to 
follow the working drawings supplied. 


Decorateo Book Parers by Rosamond B. Loring, pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press, price $3.75. Here is 
a charming book in a little-knowm field. It gives a history 
of end papers and a description of the many varieties of 
decorated book papers, and also tells how to make them. 
Mrs. Loring, the author. lived in Boston and was unsur- 
passed as a craftsman in this field as well as a great col- 
lector. This reprint, which follows the original private 
printing of 250 copies, is done in her memory. To any- 
one interested in the field of handmade papers this book 
will give great pleasure. 


Braipinc KNoTTinG For Amateurs by Constantine 
A. Belash, published by Charles T. Branford Company. 
One of the Branford Handicraft Series, this book opened 
up for the reviewer a small, new world, Except for a 
brief preface, the 133 pages of the text and illustrations 
describe all the various kinds of braids and knots, to- 
gether with the different materials adapted to specific end 
uses. Directions are clear and detailed though perhaps 
somewhat bewildering to the uninitiated. The chief ap- 
plications of this eraft are for belts, bracelets, leashes, 
gimp and bell cord, but knotted handbags are also a 
possibility for both amateurs and professionals, 


Lerreninc Art tN Movern Use by Raymond A. Bal- 
linger, published by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
price $12. A fascinating pictorial history of lettering 
from Roman capitals to the diverse forms used in archi- 
tecture and commerce today. The reader is attracted first 
to the plates, which are extremely well reproduced, and to 
the format, which is beautifully handled. Text is kept to 
a minimum; pictures are varied, and cover practically all 
the fields in which lettering is used, from packages to 
fabrics. Lettering on silver is an unusual addition, as well 
as signs on stores. Different styles of hand-lettering and 
printing, including old-style penmanship, are displayed. 
Mr. Ballinger brings out well the relation of lettering to 
other phases of creative design. The student will be helped 
by the examples of the masters of design and also by 
tracing inserts and an inclusive bibliography. 


Mopern Furnisnines For THE Home by William J. Hen- 
nessey, published by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
price $10. This book is a catalog, as stated on the jacket, 
but, more important, it is an exciting panorama of the 
taste and habits of the 1950's. A foreword by Mr. Hen- 
nessey covers the field in an interesting and stimulating 
way. The book itself contains 480 photographs of chairs, 
tables, storage units, sofas and beds, desks, lighting and 
fabrics. Each piece is carefully described as to size, and 
identified as to designer and manufacturer. This book is 
not only a real help to the decorator and homemaker, but 
is of interest to designers and to those craftsmen who 
make decorative accessories for the modern scheme. 


Fitms on Art 1952, edited by William McK. Chapman, 
published by The American Federation of Arts in asso- 
ciation with The Spaeth Foundation, price $4. This is the 
first comprehensive directory of its kind, made because 
of the pressing need for information. It is an extremely 
valuable handbook for schools and universities, libraries 
and museums, The editor, who is curator of the Art Film 
Library of the Addison Gallery and a director of Film 
Advisory Center, New York, has compiled and evaluated 
almost five hundred arts and crafts films. Discussions of 
the aspects of art films, by directors of film centers, are 
interesting and concrete. 


Cotor Business, Science, anp by Deane B. 
Judd, published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., price $6.50. 
An impressively technical presentation of the psycho- 
physics of color in practical terms. Dr. Judd is chief of 
the colorimetry unit of the National Bureau of Standards 
and has based his book on questions asked by thousands 
of men during the past twenty years. The book is in three 
sections: basic facts of vision and color, tools and tech- 
niques (spectrophotometry, colorimeters, color standards, 
scales). physics and psychophysics of colorant layers. An 
appendix of tables, and references are added. 


American Furniture, Queen Anne and Chippendale 
Periods, by Joseph Downs, published by The Macmillan 
Company, price $17.50. This is a superb book by a great 
authority, the Curator of the Henry Francis du Pont Win- 
terthur Museum of Delaware. There is a foreword by Mr. 
Henry Francis du Pont who began making the collection 
in 1923 and who explains his philosophy of collecting. 
The book is lavishly illustrated with sections on beds, 
chairs, desks, tables, mirrors, and a number of full-page 
interiors in color. 
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In his introduction Mr. Downs discusses the various 
cabinetmakers and their work, the terminology of furni- 
ture, regional characteristics and the variety of woods used 
in early American furniture. Mr. Downs, before going to 
Winterthur, had been for nearly twenty years Curator of 
the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. In “American Furniture,” he provides tech- 
nical information for the craftsman as well as a highly 
readable history of the early-American way of life. 


On Techniques 


LeEATHERCRAFT 18 FuN by Elise Mannel, published by 
Bruce Publishing Company, price $2.50. This seems to 
be an excellent book, with careful directions as to tools, 
materials and methods. The making and tracing of a pat- 
tern on leather, cutting, lacing, tooling and many other 
skills are covered. The author suggests twenty-seven good 
illustrated projects, which make use of all techniques 


described. 


Sunset Woop Carvinc Book by Doris Aller, published 
by Lane Publishing Company, price $3. This is an excel- 
lent how to do it book on woodcarving. It covers tools, 
accessories and their care and describes the basic carv- 
ing techniques, all of them clearly illustrated, easy to 
understand and follow. It then gives a series of sugges- 
tions for practice, tells how to do incised carving, with 
some emphasis put on lettering, and offers a series of 
25 projects which make use of the varying techniques. 
There is a short chapter on the development of tech- 
niques, one on designs for carving and one on the dif- 
ferent woods and their properties, and finally a chapter 
on finishing. The design suggestions are largely technical. 
The book itself makes no pretense of teaching design 
though all of the illustrations accompanying the various 
projects are in themselves well above the average. 


FinisHinc, MaTertaLs AND Metuops by George A. Soder- 
berg, published by McKnight & McKnight, price $4. Here 
is a highly technical book on the various finishes which 
can be used on wood and metal. The first section covers 
finishing materials. It not only gives their content but 
explains their history and use. The second section covers 
the techniques of finishing, of brushing, spraying, dipping 
and flocoating, roller-coating and tumbling and the 
methods of procedure in finishing all types of surface. 
The bouk is timely, analyzing and discussing new finish- 
ing materials which are constantly making their appear- 
ance on the market, as well as old-time methods. Highly 
recommended. 


Hanp Weavine ror PLeastke anp Prorit by Harriette 
J. Brown, published by Harper and Brothers, price $4.50. 
This is an excellent book on the techniques of weaving. 
The first 210 pages are purely technical, they are well 
illustrated and the instructions should be easy to follow. 
They cover the loom, its accessories, threads and colors, 
preparing the warp and the weaving techniques of 24 
different types of weaves. There is a chapter on special 
details such as fringes and knots, with drafts and pictured 
patterns. At the end of the book there are two especially 
interesting chapters: one is on fibers, how they grow and 
are made into yarn, and one on the story of weaving 
which we should have liked to see at the beginning of 
the book. It should certainly be read first by any new- 


ANNOUNCING 


HAND 
WEAVING 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


A Guide to 
Two-Harness Weaving 


By HARRIETTE J. BROWN 


Here is a complete introduction to 
every operative aspect of an in- 
creasingly profitable craft—two-harness weaving. 
Written clearly and simply for beginners as well as 
advanced weavers, it describes the purposes of the 
two-harness loom, its accessories, and explains in 
detail the techniques for its use. Directions are ac- 
companied by sketches of each step. In addition to 
fundamental techniques, the book gives detailed 
information on finer points of the art, and on how 
to recognize, correct and avoid errors. //lustrated 
with over 180 line drawings. 


$4.50 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 


YARN 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 


Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees 


Pottery is thrown on the potter's wheel. Firing range 
cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped prepared in moisture 
proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 F.O.B. 


Blue Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY * BLUE HILL, MAINE 
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Craftsmen’s Sources 


The following is a list of display advertisers appearing 
in this issue. Please mention CRAFT HORIZONS when 


writing to advertisers. 
Advertisers Page 
Anchor Tool & Supply Co. 5 


Blumenan, Lili 43 
Brooklyn Museum Art School 43 


Craft Students League 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co., Ine. 


Ederer, Ine. 
Eureka Yarn Co., Ine. 


Ving 


Fawcett, Frederick J., Inc. 
Faweett, Hughes, Inc. 


Gerlach Studio 


Hand Weaving Yarn Co. 
Handy & Harman 

Harper & Bros. 

Haystack Mit. School of Crafts 
Home Yarns Corp. 


Hubbell Metals, Inc. 


Jensen, Georg, Ine. 


Larsen, J. C. Co., Ine. 
Liebes Dorothy, Yarn Depot 


Penland School of Handicraft 
Rowantrees Pottery 


Sam Kramer, semi-precious stones 
School for American Craftemen 


Wolfe, Jack D. Co., Ine, 


Why not subscribe now 
to Craft Horizons? 


the magazine that covers handweaving, 
ceramics, metalwork, woodwork, needle- 
craft, lapidary, glassmaking and other 
crafts, with superb illustrations throughout. 
CRAFT HORIZONS is highly prized by the 
finest craftsmen, designers, teachers 

and decorators. 


To order for one year (6 valuable issues) fill out and 
mail this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with 


now. 
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CRAFT HORIZONS 


Bast 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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comer in the weaving field. There is some useful technical 
information in the appendix and a complete glossary of 
weaving terms in the back of the book. 


Everyone Can Paint Fasrics by Pearl F. Ashton, pub- 
lished by the Studio Publications in association with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, price $3.95. Describing 
stencil work and free-hand painting, this book has much 
that is of great value from the technical point of view, 
and we believe a beginner can be helped by studying it. 
Needed equipment and general directions for fabric 
stenciling are discussed. There is an excellent chapter on 
color which we recommend highly, and a good one on 
initials and monograms. As usual in how to do it books, 
and perhaps inevitably, the designs and suggestions for 
things to make are a trifle disappointing. However, if 
the craftsman accepts these more as technical exercises 
than as design instruction he can learn much. 


Pamphlets 


Lapres’ GLoveMAKING by Virginia Groneman, published 
by Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illinois, price 50¢. 
A section from the book, “Applied Leathercraft” by Chris 
H. Groneman, this leaflet is a concentrated lesson in 
glovemaking, with list of materials required and well- 
organized instructions for procedure. It is illustrated by 
ten photographs and three line-drawings which further 
clarify the process. 


Workine With Pvexicias, published by Rohm & Haas 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, price $1.50. This 
70-page manual for the school and home shop and for 
the occupational therapist was issued in 1947 by the 
makers of Plexiglas. It covers completely the various 
operations of fabricating Plexiglas—cutting and machin- 
ing, forming and joining—with designs and projects, 
specifications of sheets, and supplies and equipment. At 
least half of the booklet is taken up with diagrams of 
detailed projects recommended for the beginner. 


How to Buitp Frrertaces Barsecurs by Barbara 
Baer, published by Homecrafts, 799 Broadway, New York 
City, price $1.50. A workbook on making indoor and out- 
door tireplaces, this explains the types of chimneys, flues. 
mante!s and accessories and their construction, It takes 
the builder step by step from blueprint to erecting a fire- 
place with broiling units, with more than 150 illustra- 
tions—diagrams and charts showing dimensions as well 
as photographs. Estimates of the cost of materials and 
parts are given and a bibliography and sources for fire- 
place units and accessories, for further help. 


Lessons in the art of 


and boxes of Hand Bookbinding 
all kinds Bookbinding Workshop 
Gerlach Studio + 109 E. 31 St., N.Y.C., MU 9-5830 


Books bound by hand 
protective cases 
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5 Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words, Minimum ad 15 words. 


WE LOCATE Out of Print and Second Hand 
Books—Try Us. Aristo Book Service, 1009 
West North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS for Artists, Craftsmen, Collectors sup- 
plied. Send your wants. List 10 cents. ART- 
CRAFT, Baldwin, Maryland. 


200 HOBBY BOOKS. List 10c. Willioms Hobby 
Center, 2040 Washington, Ali 12, Penna. 


JEWELRY MAKING for Tradesmen, Craftsmen, 
Schools. Just Published—Newest Techniques 
200 projects. Soft cover $2.50. Hard cover 
$3.50. Postpaid. Murray Bovin, 68-36 108th 
Street, Forest Hills, New York. 


CERAMICS 


CERAMIC ART MOLDS. Want something NEW 
and different? Send for latest Price List. FREE 
Photo Service. E. MacWright, 4429 Osage Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Po. 


FINE SELECTION—greenware (at studio only), 
bisquewore, pure white glostwore; supplies. 
Send stomped envelope for catalog. MARY 
PRUDEN, Ceramics, Riverdale, New Jersey. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enomeling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manvufoctured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


USED PERFECTION KILNS FOR SALE. Nos. 
8, 10, 12. Capacity 9, 15 and 18 cubic feet. 
Some svitable for gloss. For more informo- 
tion write: Box 111, Croft Horizons, 40 East 
49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIAL. Genuine. 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Baskets. Cane Instructions, Catalog, Samples 
35¢. Complete Seot Weaving Book $1.15. 
FOGARTY, Dept. F, Troy, New York. 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, Portable, ideal indi- 
vidual or school. Over 1000 satisfied users. 
$45.00 F.0.B. Write LORELLYN WEAVERS, 
learkspur, California. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE: KRINWOOL RUG 
YARN, Woolen Bionket Remnants; Coating, 
other materials cut, sewed, balled. Carpet 
Warp. Samples. The Ebners, 8! Union Street, 
Fairhaven, Mass 


UTTLE GIANT LOOMS: Two Harness, not a 
toy, professionally weaves fabrics up to four- 
teen inches in width. Price less thon $25.00. 
SUNSHINE PRODUCTS, Box 874, Joliet, Ili, 


FOR SALE—Continued 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.00. Anelag Box 141 
CH, Rochester, Wisconsin. 

BAROQUE PEARL NUGGETS—beoutiful con- 
voluted shapes of precious-looking pearly 
nacre from the hinge of the pear! oyster. 
Each curious nugget pierced with center hole. 
You don't have to be on expert to make fas- 
cinoting jewelry. Just hang them from neck- 
laces, bracelets, earrings; wire them to pins, 
pendonts, cuff links; string them like beads; 
hundreds of possibilities. Wonderful class- 
room and home hobby projects. Mixed sizes 
from Y% to over | inch. Worth a great deol 
more but now . $2.00 per dozen. 3 
dozen for $5.00. Address: Box 109, Croft 
Horizons, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
JEWELRY FINDINGS—complete assortment in- 
cludes: | poir swivel-type sterling cuff link 
bocks, 3 pairs extra quality sterling earring 
bocks, | pair nickel-silver earring clips, | 
dozen each best sofety catches, joints and 
pin stems, | sterling foidover bracelet catch, 
1 set barette attachments, | sterling “spring 
ring” clasp of newest design, ond | sterling 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS——Continued 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re- 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stomps; 
Noturel Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cato- 
logue of “40 ideas” Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Iilinois. 


NETTING: Handkerchief, Doily Patterns, Be- 
ginner instructions, Needles, etc. Artcroft 
Press, Beason Bidg., Salt Lake, Utoh. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


RUG, HAND-KNITTING, WEAVING. Write for 
free samples to: BRIGGS & LITTLE'S WOOLLEN 
MILL, York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


500 STONES, imitation, etc., removed from 
jewelry $5.00. Ten pounds broken costume 
jewelry $10.00. B. LOWE, Holland Building, 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


 SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesole only. 
McFarland's, Dept. S, Sarasota, Florida. 


“sister” clasp. All for only $4.85 postpoid 
Address: Box 110, Craft Horizons, 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17, N. Y 

METAL FINDINGS — Eorscrews $1.95 gross. 
Pinbacks $2.25; 500 Eorcards $2.75. Postpaid, 
Myles Herbert, 1360-C Hicks St., New York 69, 
N. Y. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING INSTRUCTION Booklet. 
Lists and illustrates necessary tools and sup- 


plies needed, together with ted simple 
Method of Procedure, including instructions on 
idati inting background and lacquer- 


LAMPS 


LAMPS—Had trouble finding repair parts? 
Your search is ended. 25¢ brings 64 page il- 
lustrated catalog containing wiring charts. 
Gyro Lomps, 5402G Clark, Chicago 40, IMlinois. 


LEATHER WORKERS 


LEATHERCRAFT, Copper Tooling, Textile Paint- 
ing, Beadcroft, Shelicraft. Many other crofts. 
Big FREE catalog shows everything you need. 
Kit Kroft, 7373 Melrose, Hollywood 46, Calli- 
fornia. 


MOLDS 
Send for free Brochure pertaining to Flexible 
Mold Materials and Plastic Casting Resins. 


Douglos & Sturgess, 475 Bryant, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


MONEY-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

WANT MONEY-MAKING IDEAS? Join “Op- 

portunity Club" and receive hundreds during 


yeor. Membership, 25< year. OPPORTUNITY 
CLUB, Box 3582, East Atlanta 79, Go. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


MAKE MONEY PUBLISHING a trade magazine, 
home: spare time. Smoli capitol starts you. 
Dime brings sample, interesting detoils. Hill 
Enterprises, East Atlonta 79, Georgio. 


ing in colors. 35¢ postpaid. Catalog listing 
complete line of Tooling Designs, Tools, Metals, 
Lacquers, Flock, 10c. Free with Booklet. Ground- 
master Company, Div. CH, Boulder, Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 
VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals. Fine 
tone Evropean wood, materials, supplies, in- 
structions, patterns. Illustrated catalogue 10c, 
refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broodwoay, Dept. CH, los Angeles 13, Calli- 
fornia. 


WEAVERS 


SUBSCRIBE now to National Weovers Bulletin. 
Formerly “Morin County Weovers Bulletin,” o 
quarterly bulletin. Samples of material ond 
world-wide news. $2.50 yr. P. O. Box 18, San 
Anselmo, Calif. 


HAVE YOU TRIED WEAVING WITH NYLON? 
On Cones, white only, at $4.00 per pound. 
We pay postage. Please order by the pound; 
please do not order in fractions of a pound. 
Joseph Bronstein Yorn Corp., 874 Broadway, 
New York City 3, New York. 


JACK LENOR LARSEN STUDIO, 25 East 73rd. 
New York City, announces o round-robin 
correspondence course in design and colour 
for weovers. 


ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER. $15.95 postpaid 
in U.S.A. with foot switch and 6” straight 
spindie. Bill Carter, 447 W. 60th Place, 
(rear) Chicago 21, 
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THE SCHOOL 

FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
OF ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


offers professional courses in: 


Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
Metalerafts and Jewelry 
Woodworking and Furniture Design 


Complete equipment, personal instruction assure , ogress for the individual. Weav ing and Textile Design 


Final product reflects best in contemporary design and craftsmanship standards. 
Special courses leading to work 
in industry and teaching 


\ two-year course leading to the 
\ssoviate in Applied Science degree 


or a citation for advanced work 


Special summer courses 


Registration for Autumn 1952 
semester September 4 


Further information and 


catalogue on request. 


THE SCHOOL 


FOR AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
65 Plymouth Avenue South 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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